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« is it i wel with the child? And She answered, It is well.” 


Wuen. ws Sorrow. fur the departed, we discover that 
. the philosophy of man. is cold 'and comfortless, and 
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that our only sure ground of hope is the revelation 
of the Moat High. In the sacred volume that con- 

2s those Tevelations, we find records of individuals 
lac ult and trying situations, and in. many 


ao Ap afford us examples worthy of imitation, 
"The fire of eloquence hag. been often lit by the 
power of giant intellect, to_t x a brilliancy, over 
the'deeds of men who have waded through blood, de- 
vastation, and ruin, to attain their greatness.; and 
the eyes of the world are turned to gaze in admira- 

tioh on the false halo of glory which surrounds them. 

The poet, the orator, and the historian, have ex- 
erted their utmost kill to 8et forth in grandeur, the 
history of those whoge whole career was one of war 
and carnage, of utter recklessness of human life, and 
iroh-visaged indifference to all the better feelings of 
our nature. 

But those 8cenes which shine forth with the great- 
est splendor when penciled by the historian, are not 
the most beneficial to contemplate ; nor are the reci- 
tals of them the best calculated to awake in the breast 
of the humble, virtuous and-ugeful resolutions. * Bet- 
ter were it ſor the well being of society, if the best 
efforts of genius were directed to render 2s attractive 
recitals. of scenes in demestic-life, as they have made 
those of the battle-field3 to praise th6se who have 

Wy 5trengthened and. purified the charities of social life, 
a 2s they have eulogized those who have laid waste 
= many a happy iregide, and trodden down all human 
WH feelings in their pur | 


arsuit after fame and dominion. 
And in perusing the sacred volume we find the 
most beneficial instruction on the simplest histories, 
which-win our 'admiration, without” exciting our as- 
tonishment; and: 8uTh is the effect of a serious atten- 
tion to the history of the-individual ts whom the first 
_ clause: wa our' je addressed, and who gave the 
y degcribes >s 8inple and unglarirg 3cenes 
ife ; and” Mong we cannot throw over 


| have a fax; prefe al > excellence, and: that i is, a calm 
ditation thereon i will brin the moral home to our 
eelings and affections, an SFURGS in vor hearts 


ene in his toeords of 8ocial ||| 
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| than roaming among the idle and reckless a 


ha crimson rose casts a smile « 


provement, may caution, counsel, and encourage u us, 


! may yield us that which will serve to sustain- us in 


difficult and afflicting situations, and aid us in the 
proper discharge of our relative duties; | 

We are thus furnished with examples to ntbats 
while the most prominent actions of historic record 
are too high for any thing but admiration and won- 
der. 'Then let us contemplate the history of her who 
spake the answer im our motto, and Jet us endeavor 
to bring the moral home to our hearts. __. 

By sketching her history, we shall trace the "ER 
acter of one who united in herself three of the most 
essential christian excellences : piety, contentment, 
and resignation. Blessed indeed are those who can 
with equal truth claim them as their jewels ; who re- 
joice in the passession and exercise of them, and whis 
are conscious of their worth. | x 

The woman, whose history we are to contemplate, 
is spoken of simply as © the Shunammite,' no other 
name 1s given ; and though very short 1s the record 
of her history, yet it 1s full of instruction ; a volume 
of useful reflections, which may the spirit of Truth 
bless to our understandings. 

We 5pake of her first as possessing the excellencs 
of piety.; and this trait we discorer in her. character, 


at our first approach to het history. Wediscover her 


then extending to the prophet Elisha the hospitalities 
of her house. It seems that Elisha on his yay. to 
some of the schools that were established among 
prophets, passed often by the house of this good woes 
man, and as often as he went that way, he om 
and ate in the house. 


By the recorded attentions which she id to Eli: | 
sha, she showed the esteem which she c erished to= 


wards him ; and by her actions eb3eþo rhe the rs 
ity of her declaration to her husband, concerning t & 
prophet Elisha, * I perceive that this is a. boly man of 
God;' and by her care and concern for him, we nat 
urally conclude that there was a congeniality of .&en= 


timent between them ; and that she considered 


holy instructions and conversation of the man of Goc 
as a rich reward for her labor, as she reſused ang 
compensation for her attentions to him; ee h 
We ay then that she possessed piety, and Joved 
speak, converze and meditate on the good things 
God ; loving the society of the good at home, 


a 


road 


Here then is a bright example, a less0n of \ wo 
'The coronet of the fi r is lugt 

the bright jewel of piety be not. there; all. ther e 

cellences borrow a chatm from, N t heavenl ge 8 


he pale flowers by its side, and ", RI hf 
hams by the. reflection. y | 
'The lavishing hand . odigal 
gifts, she may bestow thþe y graces. 
| of form and fatuts, the oye od nS, rg with the lustre 
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of enchantment, the rose of beauty may draw the | 
wanderibg gaze, and-fix it in admiration on the rare 
loveliness of the countenance, the splendor of expres- 
8i0n 3 yet the charm will s0on be dissolved, if the 


good mind discovers that piety is a stranger to those} 


accomplishments 3 and he will mourn that so beauti- 
ful a casket is not consecrated to hold the worthiest 
and most enriching ornaments. | 

But having piety, the living principle of holiness, 
within her heart, her pure spirit will seek communion 
with its kindred in high heaven ; and gazing with an 
admiring eye on the loveliness of virtue, love towards 
it will be strengthened and enlarged, every energy of 
her mind be quickened and. invigorated the more and 
more : every -passion be calmed and softened, and 
every affection of the heart be purified and expanded. 


With piety she is crowned indeed ; the good will 
then admire, and angels will praise.-her. And let it 
be remembered that piety is nought distinct from the 
proper discharge of the duties of domestic and social 
life. It does not require its votaries to wear a solemn 
visage, a melancholy look, and speak with'a tomblike 
tone. No! the glistening eye of joy, the cheerful, 
happy look, and the voice speaking in tones of glad- 


ness, are more the characteristics of the truly pious | 


female; and why should it not be -80? Her ways 
are the ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
. the paths of peace; truly then she should be happy. 

Trae piety will make the female more cheerful in 
the soctal circle, more kind, tender, and affectionate, 
around the 8ick and sorrowing more willing and 
faithful in discharging the duties of , domestic life, 
more firm in her attachments, true in her promises, 
wise and prudent in her counsels, benevolent in her 
speech, charitable in her censures, humane in her 
dealings, kind toward the erring, forgiving and for- 
bearing toward the rash and imprudent, winning in 
her manners, pleasing in all her ways, and loved and 
respected by all. Piety will throw around her a halo 
that is fadeless; and shine with increased light in that 
world where the sun 1s not needed, but where Jeho- 
vah's 8mile illuminates all things. 

Suck being the happy effects of true piety, its cul- 
tivation, in imitation of the Shunammite woman, 'is 
all important ; but let all beware that they do not take 


up- with a spurious gem called piety, that s0on looses || 


its lastre, being but a mere gilded ornament. 
Suspicion lurks around those who make preat 

displays of their wealth, we are apt to think that there 

is more 8how, than reality ; and the same with dis- 


plays of piety ; we are apt to imagine, and very often 
justly, that we see all they possess, and that the 


gilding will 800n wear off, and expose the baseness of 
the composition. | : a 

True piety makes'the pogsessor humble, and conse- 
quently modest ; and though the most consummate 
hypocrite can counterfeit modexty, yet never can mod- 
esty counterfeit impudence or boldness. Remember 
then that modesty and true piety are strict  compan- 
ions, they never geparate. Attention to thiF truth will 
often ass1st us in uncovering false pretenders to piety, 
and' guard us against their snares. | : 

We secondly spake of the Shunammite possessing 
the excellence of contentment, the riches of the heart. 
This trait in her character we discover_ by a further 


LY 


progress in her history. Elisha being grateful for the 
many fayors received, wished tg repay them, and be. 
ing then in favor with the king of Israel, he had an 
opportunity 80 to do. He ent to the woman thus— 
* Behold thou hast been careful} for us with all this 
care; what is to be done for thee ? wouldest thou be 
spoken for to the king, or the captain of the host ? 

But she had no desire to exchange the calm tran- 
quillity of a peaceful regired life, for the revelries of the 
court, she 8ought not to be lifted up above her rank, 
as she was conscious that s8uch an exaltation would 
only expose her to more dangers, and bring her less 
ings :bse tha she then enjoyed. Her answer to 

isha Fespeaks a mind schooled by wisdom, and 
taught to remain contented with that situation for 
which she was best fitted : her reply to the prophet 
was short and full of meaning, simply saying,—L 
dwell among mine own people.” 

How -expressive 1s that answer of the contented 
mind of the speaker, Before her were Jaid the 
charms of the court, the pleagures of the higher ranks, 
but she would rather dwell among hex own people; 
truly a wise choice. She sought not for the toys of 
the palace, nor for the impure pleasures of the court ; 
contented in mind, she would remain -among her 
friends, satisfied with the fame of having rightly dis- 
charged her home duties, and being useful to those 
around her. Her crown was one that kings seldom 
enjoy ; not glittering on the head, but unseen in the 
heart ; it was content. _ | | 

To gain a like contented mind were better, than 
without it to possess the most gorgeous palace, and 
magnificent fortune ; for true, solemnly true 1t is, that 

_ © Cellars and granaries in vain we fill 
With all the bounteous summer's store, 
If the mind thirst and hunger till ; 
The poor rich man 's emphatically poor.” 


How many have scorned such a contented' mind, 
and sought. the giddy. height of ambition only: to ſall 
to deep wretchedness ;. and dangerous 1s it for any to _ 
seek. a higher. rank in life, who have not-the means 
to support their elevation. Better to rise slow and 
gurely, than to rise quick and fall quick without rem- 
edy. 7" an" 21 
The third excellence we noticed: as being possess- 
ed by this good woman, was : that of resignation, 
which 1s set forth in the motto. The: circumstances 
are briefly these. | 

_ After many years she was blessed with a son, who 
when -he was grown, went out one day to. his father 
among the reapers., While there he eried out to his 
parent, © My head, my head;”. and his- father caused- 
a lad to carry him into the house to his mother. The 
child was young, | and probably was. afflicted with 
what is called * 8un stroke, which, might s0on cause 
death to one 80 young, /., £1 I | 

| Soon after his-mother received him, the child died | 
in her arms; and now; came to her. aid those happy 
influences of piety and resignation, which she 80 long 
had cherished. Her situation was more'than'com- - 
monly afflietive, it an-thh.anubry .to the mot! 
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er's heart, and, most. grievous of al 
providence to be. borne. |. | 


It was. the only childof her heart, and .s 


3. 


now old ; and as she saw it die she looked-ypon it 
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the fading of the-only valued flower that decked the 
pathway, of h 


thway of her existence; :she saw its beauties close, 
jut as they. were pregented tothe eye; and seemed 


to ook, ok upon the. earth: but,/to-sce that there was 
too much. of 


au of corruption for its purity, and hastened to 

the pure clime of heaven, ere sin could blight it, or 
sorrow fade its loveliness. 

The mother placed her child on the bed of the 


prophet, and hastened to eek the man of God. As 
she approached Mount Carmel the prophet saw her, 


mn 4. 


and s8trange forebodings' entered his thoughts ; he 


said to his s8ervant, © Run now to meet her, and say 
unto her, is it well with thee ? Is it well with thy 
husband ? is it well with the child ? and she answer- 
ed, It is well.” 

How Strong was her faith in the goodness of the 
controller of all events ; with perfect. confidence she 
could say it was equally well with the child, as with 
herself or husband. How worthy of imitation is this 
resigned and confiding spirit, and comforting to the 
sorrowing mother indeed must be a like faith in the 
loving kindness of the unlimitable Jehovah. 
profitable to seek for the reason, why 
(wer can be given by the confiding parent 
that mourns that the gift of her God was taken ſrom 
her $0 80on, being only permitted 
* To take the cup of life to sip, 

Forbitter 't was to drain ; 
And meekly put it from its lip, 
And fall to sleep again.' 


To many parents it is a difficult task to convince their 
own minds that it is well that their children are called 
from them in the early morning of their days ; and too 
little is the effect of the consoling hopes of our holy re- 
ligion at the hour of bereavement to cheer and comfort. 
We may trace the cause to the indifference which 1s 
too often manifested in the time of health, gtadness 
and prosperity, toward the great truths of christiani- 
ty. The need of a heaven in the spiritual world 1s 
not then” felt, because a heaven is then enjoyed on 


earth ;- and*they are not awaked from their lethargy |: 


till the spirit of the loved hath flown, and the: eager 
enquiry is, —Where ? Then the conviction that there 
is need of a future heaven is overwhelmingly felt; 
and that there is one, 8eems to be the deep response 
of the still small voice within the afflicted heart. 

_ From the parental character of God we draw an 
argument that. it is well with those who die in child- 
hood. We regard him as the govereign over all worlds, 
as holding in his hands the fate of all beings, created 
and uncreated; and at the game time recognize as 
the eternal and immutable principle of his government, 
infinite benevolence, as his nature is love; hence all 
his operations among the children of men are guided 
by that beneficence that secks their best good. 


His eye 8earches the long lapse of ages, and takes | 


cognizance of revolving events ; his unerring wisdom 
knows the; best hour in. which to close the mortal ca- 
reer of an individual, and of all; and that hour is ap- 


or of hoary old age, 8ndden, or long expected. 
r short-sightedness it is mysterious to 8ee the 

g die, for. then the order of nature seems revers- 
4, and. our. most rational hopes are blasted. - But 
1s much mystery around. us, and with. the truths 


evolence, whether it be in the time of 
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| written on our hearts, that God is the-omnipotent 
| 80vereign, that he is the spiritual Father of our race, 


and that his name and nature is Love, we can s8chool 
our minds in the hour of affliction to be resign2d : 
and the great and broad ground of christian resigna- | 
tion is confidence in God, hence we are bid to ac- 
quaint ourselves with God and be at peace. 


When he calls home to himself the young, it is the 
same yoice of love that bids the aged come ; and the 
8ame benevolence that shortened the one, lengthened 
the other, for wise purposes, known only to the eter- 
nal mind ; and the christian with such a faith to sus- 
tain-him declares, that the voice that so lately uttered 
Sweet tones of melody to the parent's ear, now sounds 
forth 8y mphonies to the Father ; and those little hands 
that were twined around the mother's neck, now hold 
a cherub's harp, and as it softly strikes the golden . 
.strings it 8ounds the song of the freed spirit's home. 
Amid happy, pure, and loving souls, it has forgotten 
what it is to die, and even the name of sorrow, and 
perchance 1s commissioned by the Great Good to 
guide its parents to that realm of celestial joy. and 
blessedness in due time. | 

We derive another argument that it is well with 
the child that departs from earth, from considering 
the language of our Lord in reference to little chil- 
dren. 

The beneficent Savior bade them come to him—he 
took them in_ his arms and blessed them—yea, and 
Said, © of such is the kingdom of heaven ;* and such a 
declaration with one breath prostrates all the unhal- 
lowed systems that cast a shade of doubt over the 
faith that the departed chi!d has received a robe of 
immortality, purity and bliss. 'Those he received on 
earth he will not refuse in heaven. 

The child who has been called from earth to heavy- 
en, was taken in the season of innocence and of love- 
liness; and now it 1s forever freed from the tempta- 
tions, trials and sorrows of this life ; it vanished pure 
as the snow-flake that melted in the sunbeam, ere it 
reached the impurities of earth, | 


* Thus departing pure, and with the dawnings of in- 
telligence beaming 1n its 'eye, -sympathy goes with 
it, and the mind is thus drawn toward a contempla- 
tion of the 8piritual world. . And the refleetmg mind 
discovers in. the death of s8uch beings, a powerful 
presumptive argument for a future life. The infant 
* mind contains all the capacities of the adult, which 
would be made manifest were it permitted to bud 
| and ripen here; and if in the child is wrapped up 
all the elements of an expanding mind, and yet it is 
taken from this scene of active existence ere its 
- powers have been scarce exercised in the least, is 
not the circumstance an-.intimation at..least that 
there is a future state of active being beyond the 
| grave? If such is not the truth what a mighty mass 
of the seeds of human-perfection are destroyed, and 
what a ground would be given to doubt of the infi- 
nite wisdom of the Creator. But the clear revela- 
tions of the gospel banish all doubt, and permit | 

to indulge the most happifying hope that each 
that is freed from this life's galling chain 8h 
ſree exercise in the pure clime's! | eternal d; 
© For think not that the 'blugsh 
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Shall wither in the grave! 
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'Twas made to gild an angel's bower 
Within the paradise of God.” ' 


The death of a child brings the sorrowing parent 
to a nearer acquaintance with the unseen world. 
There is more of reality in the thought of heaven, 


for thither has gone the gem of her heart; 8he feels | 
a claim upon that world for it holds her jewel, her: 


property, her child; and she knows who guards her 
treasure, and doubts not its due return to-her en- 
joyment. And if there is one who sorrows without 
hope, over whose mind the dark mantle of unbelief 
is 8pread, who cannot recognize a Father in him 
who called away her child, let her seek to learn the 
teachings of christianity, and in 8olemn, secret 
prayer, let her plead for the presence of the spiritu- 
al comforter, even the spirit. of truth ; the Father 
of mercies will ansxwer her wants, and grant her a 
child-like confidence and submission, and with rap- 
ture 8he will gaze through the vista that hope and 
faith opens, and behold her cherub amid the purifi- 
ed spirits around the celestial throne of light and 


toveliness; ' hymning the praise of him who is the. 


God of the child and of the mother, the better friend 
of the world. | 


© By 8orrow revealed, as the stars are by night, 
'ar off a bright vision appears, 
And hope, like the rainbow, a being of light, 
Is born, like the rainbow, in tears.” 


Let all who would know the sweet influence, in 
the hour of adversity, of a resigned and s8ubmissive 
gpirit, cultivate in the season of glidness confidence 
m the unchanging goodness of God, which is the 
grst fruit of sincere piety. 
| Like the Shunammite woman, may it be. our an- 
swer to the visitations of divine providence, * It is 


well;” and that same calm, christian resignation be | 


felt at all times of trial and difficulty by us; and to 
this end: our efforts should be, to properly discharge 
the various duties of our several stations, out of a 
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|| tage. I found my travelling companions a 


1, who can tell whether God will be Fracho 1s to 
that-the child may live? But now he is dead, w 
fore should I fast ? Can I bring him back aga 
shall go to him, Rs” SE 
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May ours be the rich jewels of piety, content 
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HOME. 
Original. | 
Waar language can touch the poor mariner's heart 
When away on the billows of ocean to roam? 


What thoughts can a 8weet thrill of rapture impart 
Like those that enrich his own native home ? 


E'en 80 with the pilgrim on life's boisterous wave 
Encompassed by trials that cause him to moan 
But ask him his oasis this side the grave, 
And glowing with rapture, he poinis to his home. 


Fho' lovely: the scenes are that shine"on' the heart, 
Tho' sweet to the 8oul may their brightness appear, 

Tho' earth and its pleasures their bliss may impart, 
Thou. pilgrim of 8orrow, thy home is not here, 


But far, far away beyond time and its cares; 
Where $pirits in transport forever. may roam, 

When music is chanted by angelic choirs, _ 
THERE, child of mortality, THERE.JS THY HOME. 


Bath, N. H. 'M.' B, 


En 


MY OWN COURTSHIP, OR THE EAVES- 
 DROPPER... | 
Original: | 

Tyz sun rose bright on the morning that I left the 
city for my native village. of M——, A thousand 
pleasing anticipations crowded Fpon my young heart, 
and $0 intensely eager were my feelings—>o anxious- 
ly did I await the time of setting out, that every mo- 
ment seemed an hour until'T was fairly seated in the 


greeable, 
and there was much conyersation” amongst Jhein cal- | 
culated to amnse and instruct, but T should not now _ 
be able to repeat a word of it; and'snrely there is a 


good reason for it, when T say that all my thoughts 


were upon the place whither I was bound ; and T me-_ 


| none answered whatever questions were put to 
; | by 


me, hardly knowing their purport. | 
I had been in the city almost two years, I was well 
enough suited with my. business, and had gained 


4 


| | considerable knowledge with regard to it. "But T had | 


' been Separated from my friends and relatives. I had 
not seen one of 'them. in all that time. "Often had 1 
sat in my store pondering upon all the pleasures 


my early youth, conjuring up to my re 


pastimes'and amusements in which 'I had joined 


that zeason-of life 'when the heart- js free from care 
and. futurity is, studded with radiant gems and glit- 
tering tinsel. I had' often brought before-my mind's 
eye the 'modest 'tnangion 'of any" parents, with. its 
door—the' garden_ in 'front—the' pretty fence 
ich "it was | surrounded, 'ahd each particular 
every branch of which was as 'distinctly en- 


raven” 

| * alWafE"Epott window glass: But the most particu- 
Jar and important object—the'one which even threw 
into the shade my father's house' and its surrounding 
scenery, but not -the amusements 'of 'my- youth, for 
with all of them was' this object intimately and inse- 
parably blended—was Ellen Judson. In comparison 
with her, every thing appeared insipid—in compari- 
s0n with her, nothing 'was of moment or value. As I 
passed along m' the tage, regarding the mile stones 
with brightened” looks as each succeeding one told 
that I was drawing nearer home and Ellen, she danc- 
ed like a fairy over my brain—she filled” np every 
crevice of my thoughts. I remembered how often I 
had met her at the youthful parties in- our village, 
how often T had pressed her hand, and how my heart 
bounded for joy when that pressure was returned, 
and I s8aw her bright eyes sparkle. 'She was truly a 
noble girl. Her mind was gifted beyond the gener- 
ality of her 8ex ; but it was her mild and amiable dis- 
. position that, 'more than any thing else, had fastened 
my hopes and wishes upon her. She was a poor girl. 
She lived with her 'mother in: one: of: the humblest 
cottages in” the village, and-many of the inhabitants 
thought her beneath / their notice. It was 8aid that 
her widowed mother-had been helped by the town, 
while Ellen 'was:yet a child; but after Ellen became 


from 8uffering, 'while Ellen: herself went without 
not only the conveniences which young girls con- 


sder indigpensable,'but also many of the real neces- 
Saries of he.” Having been-accustomed- from her 


infancy to''be looked down -upon, poor Ellen was 
extremely diffident,-and-had conceived an idea that 
she was 8omething inferior to other people. As my 
ſather was one of the wealthiest persons in town, it 
was, no doubt, supposed that I should choose for. a 
help meet from the upper circles of society, and per- 
haps I should have: done'80, had/I not been early in 
life made acquainted with 'the poor and forlorn El- 
len Judson- I went to: the town school at. the 8ame 
time that she attended it, and. although I was at that 


8ion, I had-singled out Ellen: as one of my principal 
Playmates. :I-do not know: for what reason. I.did 80, 
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r, and after agony c 
"ff her little worn out basket, would draw out her 
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Won the” tablet of my memory as the veins of 


time too young to-be- 8usceptible of the tender pas- | 


unless it was on account of her agreeable manners | 
—her artless good nature—and: because every one || 
of the other scholars loved to- insult her- and treat |. 
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large enough to work, she had kept her. mother | 


4 


| much surprised at the slight which was 


| 
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sma]l piece'of coarse brown bread, and-alittle piece 
of cheese and. eat it with a keen relish that told how 
good the plainest ſood was to one who seldom knew 
what it was to be able to satisſy the cravings of hun- 
ger. Her eye would occasionally glance upon the 
dainties which the other pupils were eating, not as 
if she wished them to give her of their superfluous 
victuals, but with a look of timidity and shame, and 
as the rose slightly blended into the lily of her 
cheek, and her head drooped, it was evident” that 
She felt abashed at the contrast exhibited by her 
bumble meal to the more Jugurious supplies of her 
companions, For my rt; Td not ence; suspect 
| the 8tate of her mind. I knew not that she was un- 
able to procure better food. Having always had 
enough-myself, I had no idea of extreme want; and 
supposed that Ellen preferred bread and cheese to 
such-dishes as the rest of us ate. I took-her part, 
very decidedly, however, upon one occagion, when 
a boy threw a bone at her head, without the least 
provocation;: and from that moment the ſriendless 
girl seemed to regard me with all the affection of a 
s81ster. [Time rolled on. I became a lad of fourteen. 
Ellen had been for some time withdrawn from the 
school to assist her mother at home; and I was sent 
to a distant academy to complete my education, , I 
was gene from the village more than one year, and, 
indeed I had not seen Ellen” for more than three; 
I had. nearly forgotten, that there was such a person 
in the wide world; and as I was now old enough to 
mix. 80me with s8ociety, and was principally amnongst 
those:of nFf own class in life, I had no opportunity 
of renewing my acquaintance with her. If. I occa- 
8tonally thougl;t of poor Ellen, it was only as the 
school girl, and companion of my early boyhood. — 
She was as one dead to me. About a year after I 
had returned from the academy, a friend of mine 
called at the office in which I was employed, and 
told me that there was to be a party at the house of 
one widow B-—, He s$aid that the company would 
not be-exactly the ELITE of the village, but that he 
liked to mingle, onee in a while, with the plain 


| farmers' daughters and their 80vs, whers the cus- 


toms and manners were more primitive, ai he 
could unbend” his mind with innocent diversion. I 
consented' to go with him. Accord! igly, e et « 2 
early in the evening. We reached "the house Just 
the young. people were standin o perform in 1 


Tre 5ta g up G08 Mn 
ring play. Many smiling and ha py tit | 


in 


a partner, but this fair damsel was not chosen. TI 
8tood' with my friend, surveying the play, and was 
much cast Upon 80 
lovely a girl;+ At Tength, 7 x of th 


| overheard x 
| marks of the youths as8em 


bled, and the tifter « 


| to be compared with those of the girl whom they 
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© You  must ' know,' replied -he, *that-these' plain 


young 'men, as coarse- as they '8cem; have a little | 


shrewdness-of their own. 'They know. that she is not 
one of the favored—that 8he is 80 poor that! she has 
only'one gown: that is fit-to wear-abroad, and they 
look higher:  Besides, the rest of the girls despise 
her, because she/ has a little more learning than them 
all; and if the young fellows should choose her, they 
might offend their favorite lasses.' 

*\Nevertheless, that is a poor reason,” s8aid I. I 
had scarcely finished speaking before the mortified 
girl left the ring, and retired to a chair in a distant 
part of the room. Instead of exhibiting any pity for 


the forsaken creature, the youths and /maidens in the. 


ring winked to each other and laughed triumphantly 
at her discomfiture! My indignation rose at this 
8cene,/and'I was about leaving the room in disgust, 
when a Second glance at the poor girl changed the 
current of my resolution. The play-went on, and 
then I stepped*slowly towards the drooping maiden, 
unobserved by the others, and drew a chair to her 
8ide.” She looked up timidly at my approach, and 
perceiving that 'my dress and general appearance 
were superior to those of. the other young men' pres- 
. ent, she blushed deeply, and probably thought that I 
had come to amuse myself with her sorrows. I was 
not slow in interpreting her downcast look, andthe 
blush that accompanied it. 


_  * There 1s a large company collected here to-night,” 

8aid I. © For my part I am a stranger to them all ; 
and I hardly understand the play with which they 
are amusing themselves. As I am no singer, I shall 
not venture to join them. If you are of the same 
mind, we will amuse ourselves by conversing awhile 
apart from the rest.? 


She looked up, and as her eyes met mine, and as 
She saw that my intentions were kindly, a deep and 
burning blush shot over her features and neck, with 
the suddenness of a shadow falling upon a flower 

rden when a cloud has hidden the 8summer 8un.— 
Now the peculiarly amiable expression of her coun- 
tenance was exhibited in its most winning guise, and 

thought a tear trembled on her lid and lent a $oft- 
ness to her whole appearance which rendered her, in 
my eyes, almost angelic. We then entered into con- 
versation. She expressed herself timidly, but from 
the rich cells of her mind she drew forth the choic- 
est and rarest sentiments that I had ever before 
heard. After I had listened to her, some time, with 
admiration, she casually asked my name. I told her, 
when  she suddenly started, her eyes gleamed with 
astonishing brightness, and clasping her hands to- 
gether, she exclaimed, * Can it bt | 
did not know you !' 'Then checking herself, another 
; of those burning blushes which I had noticed at our 
first meeting dyed her cheeks with the richest crimson. 

* Indeed ! and have we met before !' cried 1, aston- 


 ished at her emotion. 


she, half*ave 


& 


possible—and [I |: 
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the smartest-scholar in the school, and the prettiest 

girl, and—' ] | 1197-2 a1 <4 65h Hit. a 
I paused, for. the agitation of poor Ellen was alarm. 

ing. -The.remembraz | 


oppressed soul, and my;present conduct towards her— 
the thought that after 80 long a separation. Lihad a; 
cidentally fallen in with her to shield her onge. 
from the storm of persecution and the arrows of con- 
tempt, completely overcame her feelings; and, breath- 
ing a 8igh of. the most plaintive tone, she burst sud- 
denly into a violent flood of tears, covered her face 
with her hands, and trembled in every joint, like an 


aspen leaf. She would have arisen and left the room, | 


but I laid my hand on her arm. gently and $aid,— 
* Nay, Ellen, leave me not now—for I have much to 
8ay to you, and 80 good an opportunity may. not im- 
mediately.present. Tell me, much abused and tran- 


| scendant girl—tell me.your sorrows and afflictions. 


I have thought of you often. I had not, forgotten you, 
although I had hardly looked for. this happy meeting. 
Allow me to be your friend and protector, and no 
voice shall-be lifted against you—the glance of con- 
tempt shall light upon me, but shall_ not enter your 
pure, .and,, sensitive bosom. Say g8hall we not be 
friends, as in days of old?” 


Just at this time Miss B——, who was the mis- 
tress'of ceremonies, as the: party was held at her mo- 
ther's house, caught 8ight of Ellen and me, and ] 
8aw her. whisper to-a- girl who was near her. Both 
then turned their eyes: towards us with astonishment ; 
and I perceived that we were attracting the attention 
of the whole company. I, however, continued my 
offers of friendship: to Ellen who appeared to be wrap- 
ped-in.joy- and; wonder. At length Miss B— ap 
proached us. I could not imagine what could. be her 
errand. She beckoned me aside. 1 was loath to leave 
my situation, but as I did not;wish to appear impc- 
lite, I stepped*'with her into another room: As 800n 
as we were there; Miss B——;, and a girl who ac- 
companied her fell to talking for several minutes s0 
fast that I could only gather the import-of their con- 
versation, which was that I-was'a stranger to them 
and to the company, and they had understood that 1 
was very respectable, and that I had the appearance 
of a gentleman, and they were sorry to 8ee that I was 
80 8OCiable with ' that girl-for that she was a poor 
thing, and every body hated: her, and she: would tell 
me a fine 8tory, and would take me'in, and:I should 
be 8orry for being drawn into'her 'snares. After they 
had got through, or, rather when I got a chance to 

put ina word, T observed that I had been acquainted 
with Miss Judson in 'my early boyhood, and that ] 
had then formed a very good opinion of her; and | 
desired to know if she had been guilty of any mis 
conduct which ought to change my gentiments res 

her. They acknowledged: that 'she had nd 


pe cting 
| beer guilty of any crime that they knew of, but the) 


\ 
. 


did not doubt that she' would turn out bad at last, and 


| that she and'her old rheumatic mother were 


nbrapce of by-gone days, of the only. 
friend. that she' had ever. known came euphing to her | 
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in choosing a wife, I should look much more for a 
woman whose mind was congenial with my own—in 
whose company I could reap the pleasure. of social 
intercourse, and who could reciprocate my ideas, 
than for one who was building up her soul with 
hopes of gaining wealth, and owning lands and cat- 


tle. And I would not thank the woman. who prefer- |] 


red me, for any compliments on my wealth or pros- 
pects in life. "There are none but very vulgar and 1g- 
norant women who talk: openly about what. a man 
has got, and who marry in order to get a good home. 
Such women are unworthy of husbands, and no man 
of sense will ever marry such an one, unless he mar- 
ries for convenience and not for love. You cannot 
<a that Ellen is very pretty, and. has a fine fig- 


* Don't speak of her appearance!” cried the envi- 
ous. Miss  B-—;, turning up: her nose. © Did you 
ever,” in your life, 8ee.,such. a gown as Ellen Judson 
wears. Why it 's not cut in the ſashion, I am sure ! 


©'That Ellen does not wear £0 good a gown as you, 
L admit; replied I. *© But, if I must speak out, her 
form is' far 8uperior to yours. Her form shows for 
itself, and it is excellent.” A young lady may wear 
such clothes 'as to conceal ther real form, but men 
are not '80'easily deceived. Clothes do not alter the 
woman, deceitful as they are. For” my part, if 1 
were going to marry, I should expect to marry: the 
woman and not her clothes.” | 

These opinions of mine, 80 frankly expressed, 
seemed to give the two ladies something of a shock. 
They had al 
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| dwelt there with 


about a mile to walk. The travelling/was ho 
and Ellen was obliged to keep very close to th 
I felt the tender pressure of her arm, and listebed to 
the mnsica}'tones of her voice, I thought tiot of the 
roughtiess of the road or the thick clouds over head! 
I was truly happy. Several times, IT fancied that T 
could hear the tootsteps of some one following close 
behind us; but when 1 stopped to listen, all would be 
Silent; and then I imagmed that I had been mistak- 
en. At length, Ellen announced that we were ap- 
proaching her mother's cottage, and now I observed 
that she spoke more seldom, her voice was low and 
timid, and she seemed oppressed with 8ad reflections. 
It entered my head that she was ashamed to introduce 
me to her humble cot, or that, perhaps, her mother 
was infirm and peevish, and she was fearful that [ 
would not like the old lady. A? 

* What now, my thoughtfu} one," 8aid T pleagant- 
ly,** are your framing a farewell address for me, that 
you study 80 deeply ? 

.. © No, sir,' 8aid 8he, © I was thinking that perhaps” 
—<$he stopped. | 

* Tell me candidly,” were you not thinking that 
your little cottage would not be large enough to hold 
three of us T? 

* Our appearance at 
8a1d she, 

© Have you known me $0 long,' returned T, © and' 
suppose that I'am not sensible that the sweet and 
nutritious cocoanut is located in a rough and un- 
shapely husk. No, Ellen, F am not so weak as to 
gUuppose that the house can honor the. inhabitant. — 
The inhabitant .honors the house. Our Savior, in- 
stead of living in a grand house, said that the foxes 
and the birds of the air were better provided than he, 
for he had no where to lay his head. One of the 
greatest men of antiquity lived in a tub. Many of 
the noblest Roman heroes died 80 poor as to be 
buried. at the expense of the state. Great men, in 
all ages, have generally been poor. They have left 
it to the little, contriving creatures of the world to 
gain riches.? 

By this time we had arrivedat the door of /the 
cottage, and we entered. Instead of finding within, 
a cross and crabbed old weman, I was introduced 
to an elderly lady on whose countenance sat a 
smile of contented benevolence, who had long since 
cast behind her the little vexatious thoughts of 
meaner mortals, and whose spirit appeared ready 
to burst the frail bands of clay which confined i, 
piped and nearly fledged for its flight to Heaven. 

ly stay at the cottage was short, but in that little 
time, I saw enough to convince me that poverty 
len and her mother. Neverthe- 
less, every thing bore the appearance of remarka- 
ble neatness and good taste. Þ knew that all "this 
was, of course, Ellen's handy work, for her mo- 
ther had' for xome months been unable to attend'to 


home 18 not very imposing,” 


| her housebold affairs. Mrs. Judson did' not, like 


some officious mothers, break out into' extravagant 
praises of her daughter; neither did Ellen make an 
 ostentatious display of her filial affection—but I 
observed many of those little noigeless attentions 


old lady, and which were not intended to at 


| which were calculated to ease tho hapless lot © 


notice. A arose to retire, I would | 


- 
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nething particular to, Ellen; but as her mo- 


as present,” I contented myself by looking ex- 
Sively-at\ the sweet girl, and when I took her 
and to bid her adieu, I pressed it warmly and liſt- 
ed-it-to wy' lips. 1. pergeived a «light tremulous 
motion in Bll-n's lip.as sbe said, * Good night, 
8ir.? W4. Fw” ry 
On my way home, T thought upon the scenes of 
the evening, and persuaded myself that I had act- 
ed with strict propriety. _ I could not doubt that El- 
len .was every thing that I could desire in a wile, 
and I thought her poyerty was no objection to her. 
It is true that I was not yet old enough to. marry ; 
but -what of that? I could cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with this young outcast, and; could enjoy the 
pleasures of an. interchange of thought. and senti- 
ment with her, until we had arrived at an age suit- 
able for marriage. With. the most pleasant antici- 
pations and. an approving conscience, I entered the 
door of my father's house. I was 8urprised to find 
that my ſather was till up; and I thought that as I 
removed my hat and cloak, he looked at me as if; 
there was something on his mind respecting me, of 
an unpteasant nature. [This was unusual; for he 
had very s8eldom found fault with my actions, but 
had generally conducted towards me with the | ut- 
most indulgence, and, disdaiping to pry into my af- 
fairs, had placed more -confidence in my own dis- 
cretion than parents generally do in the prudence 
of their children. After I had seated myself by the 
fire, my father began in a serious tone—* My on, 
I have never made a practice of calling you to an 
account for the manner in which you have spent 
your eyenings; as I believe you are old enough to 
be, in most 'respects, your own master, but you 
must-be aware that. thoughtless and uncalculating 
youth _ gometimes need a. pilot while careering 
through the strait of life, where unseen rocks and 
quicksands frequently endanger their safety.” 
©I am aware that all you say is true,” replied I, 
wholly at a loss to guess what would be the subject 
of his discourse. | 
© Have you then spent this evening entirely to 
your s$atisfaction?” s8aid he. | 
* Entirely, sir—never more 80,” replied I. *I pre- 
Sume that you think I might have spent it more 
profitably over my books, but—' CE 
© No, no... Let me be my own interpreter,” inter- 
rupted my father. *© I think that you need relaxation, 
and youth is the proper season for innocent gaiety 
and recreation. Aſter being confined all the day to 
your office, I feel perfectly willing that you should 
have your evenings to yourself. I alluded to 8ome- 
thing different. Have you formed no new acquaint- 


ances—none which may be of disadyantage to you, . 


and which will lower you in the esteem of the world? 

You know that you are now of an age when the 
- community begins to remark your actions, and to 
look for the formation of your character.” 

. © I have formed but one new acquaintance in the 
course of the last week,” said I. *I allude to Mr. 
Simpson.. You know that you introduced him to me, 
yourgnll, 

by e 


es,” Said my father, *and a fine young 


Yes, 'y 
man I batleye him to be—very friendly to my fami- | 


ly, and watchful of our interest—but, to be plain, I 


]{;heart. 


- as8urance doubly sure,' by plighti 


alluded to a young .girl, a widow's .daugt 778 
there none 8uch that you. have seen:this evening?” 
© Ellen Judson?” said T. ET 47 
* 'The same,” replied my father. ,* I fear that you 
are carrying matters too far with her, | It has been | 
Said that you. have been, to the cottage. Now, al-_ 
though honest poverty is no disgrace, yet you mugt 
be aware that I'am the last man who would be wil. 
ling to forget what is due to the credit of my family, 
* I do not think that Ellen would be a discredit to 
any family,” returned I. * It is true that he is poor 
In outward goods, but the riches of her mind are in- 
valuable! Ke 
* It has gone far then, if you talk 80,” said my fa- 
ther, looking serious bnt not angry. *T had heard 


| that you waited upon her home very gallantly; but 
T did. not know that you were romantic enough to 


offer her your hand.” 

* Ellen is no stranger to me,” 8aid I *I went to 
school with her, and was pleased even in my earli- 
est years by her capability and her goodness of 
I do not know who has 80 800n taken the 
pains to inform you that I have disgraced my fam- 
ily, by escorting a poor girl home on a dark night, 
and endeayoring to console her for the wounds 
which purse-proud insolence and rustic ignorance 
had inflicted on her tender heart. I think that your 
informer, whoever he may be, might have been 
better employed.” 

My father did not make much reply, but I 
thought he was partly convinced by my remarks, 
that, after all, there was no great crime in seeing 
Ellen home, and even talking kindly to. her. | He 
retired to bed, and I sat up by the fire, pondering 
upon what I had heard. I recollected, too, that 
while my ſather and. I were:talking, I had imagined 
that 1 heard 8ome one clambering' down from the 
window, as if he had been listening to our discourse, 
but I was confident that I had: said nothing. which I 
Should have been unwilling for any body to overhear. 

After this, I met Ellen frequently—sometimes at 
the cottage, and sometimes abroad; and although 
our, conversation was always tender and 8uch as 
young lovers are wont to use, yet I had never pro- 
fessed to her the ardent passion with which she had 
fired my breast. I became more fond of her society 
every. day, and my thoughts were constantly em- 
ployed about her. However, this state of things | 
was doomed to be interrupted in a-very few weeks, | 
My father procured me a situation in the city, and 
I was obliged to leave without time to bid adieu to 


Ellen, and declare my passion for. her. I remained 


in the city nearly two years, and in all. that time I 
had geen no. one from our. village, and had heard 
nothing of Ellen. But she was. constantly upper- 
most in my thoughts, and I looked forward with 
rapture.to the hour when we should again meet. 
determined not to leaye her again until 1 had © made 
7 my vows of 
eternal constancy to her, and receiving hers 1n re- 
turn, : - " IE 

'The reader. will now go back with ane to the tims 
at which this tale opens. I was on the way home, 
in the stage, after an-absence of nearly two years 


: 


from the village, and ardently PA EPI once 


more the companions of my childho 


\s thi | Bun began to sink behind the tops of the | 
istant forest trees, the humble white spire of 'the 
la e church burst upon my enraptured vision. It 


is impossible for me to describe my feelings at that 
moment, but Ellen—Ellen—Ellen was the first ob- 


iect in my thoughts, and imagination was busy in 
painting my Joy and her rapture at our meeting, 
after 80 Jong a separation! The wheels rolled on, 
and the dust arose high towards the clouds, as the 
tage descended a gentle sJope which. passed near my 
father's house, I thrust my head out of the stage 
window. . I 8aw the welk-known rocks—the tall pine 
t ces that bounded my father's Iands—and I laughed 
aloud and stretched out my hands to old lame Walter, | 
(a cripple who was known to every one in the parts,) 
as he stood near the old schoolhouse surveying the 
8wiſt stage with a ludicrous mixture of wonder and 
reverence depicted on his furrowed countenance.— 
. Walter had not time to recognize me ; but he looked 
much puzzled at my enthusiastic greeting, and came 
hohbbling after the stage. until the clouds of dust 
pavilioned-him in thick darkness, and he was lost to 
ny view. Suddenly the stage stopped. The driver 
called me by name—the steps were let down with a 
thundering noise; and in a moment I was in my 
father's arms, who had come out bare-headed to 
the gate to receive me. I looked round upon the 
garden and $hrubbery---and as each well-remember- | 
ed object met my view, I half resolved that I would 
never desert the old homestead again, When we 
entered the house, my mother imprinted a fond kiss 
on the cheek of her darling boy, and my <sisters 
crowded around me, eager to see how I looked 
8ince I had * got to be a city gentleman.” 

Much animated conversation now took place 
which would be uninteresting to the reader; but my 
father was pleased with the knowledge which I dis- 
played of business matters, politics, &.. He ex- 
cused himself on the plea of business and withdrew 
in the course of half an hour, My breast was now 
laboring with a 8ubject which I longed to broach, 
but feared ito excite the alarm of my mother and 
siSters. &|, therefore, begun by saying---' where is 
the old widow Judson, now? Does $he till live at 
the cottage?” - _ 

* She is gone,” rephed my mother, *to one of | 
thoge mansions, of which Jesus declares there are 
many in his Father's kingdom. Her death was un- 
commonly triumphant. She rode through the val- 
ley of Death on the victorious car of Salvation, and 
Sang praises to her Savior on the brink of the 
grave. If any one doubts the truth of religion I 
wish he could have seca the joyful departure of this 
Sincere christian. Some of the proſessors in town 
had expressed doubt of her acceptance with God on 
account of her being a Universalist, but she died 
firm in that faith, -and left behind ber a comfortable 
asSurance that she was gore to that blessed place 
where 8orrow cannot enter.” | 

*'Then her daughter -is left alone in the world,- 
8aid [. 

© No,' replied my eldest 
ſriends, although he is as poor as she ever was. But 
one Mrs. Blake, a lady of property, has taken Ellen 
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zister, © she has ſound | 


| officiates as a nurse,”-and amuses her by 
The poor girl looks much like a lady, but. 


hail me, 


to her house, where she has. an easy task per” | 
len | 


form. The old lady is 8omewhat infirm, and 
a7- 


—— - — 


reading; © 
{vill be 

of no permanent advantage to her, as She will go 
forth from' Mrs, Blake's, as poor as she was-when 


She went thither.” 


I was rejoiced to hear that Ellen had fallen into- 
good hands, and was provided for at present. 
determined that she should-not go forth ſrom Mrs. 
Blake's, as poor as she was when she went thither. 
On the same evening of the day that I had returned 
home, I walked over to the house of Mrs. Blake. 
On my way thither, I pictured to myself the hap- - 
piness which Ellen would feel on meeting me again; 
I fancied the joyful surprise with which sRe would 
In imagination, I saw the glistening of 
her eyes—T heard her 8oft 8igh—and felt the trem- 


| ulous motion of her extended hand.—I 'enftered the 


porch, and rapped at Mrs. Blake's door. I heard 
a light footstep in the hall, My heart beat quick 
The door opened, and Ellen stood before me, radi- 
ant with beauty, and more lovely than the early 
morn. TI started forward to embrace her ardently: 
She permitted me to take her hand, but my blood 
was chilled by her manner. Jt was constrained 
and, I thought, rather severe. I was astonished. 
At first, I thought she\did not know me, but she had 
called me by name-on my first appearance, and had 
even,uttered an ejaculation of pleased surprise; but, 
after that, she rather shrunk back "and .colored. 
But it was not that warm flush which I had been 
accustomed to see on her bright young cheek before 
T left home. It was the blush of a woman who 
feels that something has gone wrong. She civilly 
invited me to enter the house. I did 80. I was 
acquainted with Mrs. Blake, and she appeared gla@ 
to 8xee me. She edified me with a long history of 
her infirmities, and I im return supplied her with the. 
news of the. city. She retired to rest, and left EF. 
len and me by ourselves. When we were alone to- 
gether, Ellen's restraint appeared to have increaged : 
I did not know how to account for it. I thought 
that, perhaps, this was occasioned by her having 
now arrived at womanhood, and that her senfiments 
of propriety induced the change in her manner 
ſrom that warm and romantic expressi6n of her 
feelings to the more 8taid and prudent carriage of 
full grown woman. TI conversed with her 'as well as 
I was able; but our conversation flagged, and, al- 
though I once or twice detected her in casting eve 
era] glances of tenderness towards me, yet no open© 
ing appeared for me to declare. my passion. 'The 
idea that ber affections had been engaged by anothers 
during my absence, now obtruded itself, and my re- 
sentment began to rise. I heard some one breath< 
ing near my elbow, and thought I could trace the 
Sound to an aGjacent window. I looked out of the win- 
dow, and imagined that 1 saw the rose bushes shake 
in the garden. I s8at down again. I saw a tear 
oathering on the hds of Ellen. I was convinced 
that there was something strugglhng in her bogom— 


' 8ome secret which prevented her from being 80 cor- 


dial to me as usual. TI, at length, arose and rather 
coolly bade her adievu, intending to banish her im- 
age froni my memory, if possible. I went home, 
but stept none that night. My mind was harrowed 
by a thousand suspicious with regard to Ellen. In 
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ons moment, I thought that she had ſound a new 
lover—in the next, the idea struck me that she had 
grown proud because she lived in-a large house, and 
was 8urrounded by luxury and wealth---but I quick- 
ly banished the latter thought, for I knew that she 
had too much sense to pride herself on the property 
of Mrs. Blake. I did not' know what to think, I 
was wholly confounded at her strange conduct. 

In the morning, we had a visit from Mr. Simpson. 
He was profuse in his congratulations to me—but I 
never liked the fellow. He had a very mean look. 
He was 8mall in stature—his shoulders were narrow, 
and his peaked nose looked as if it was admirably 
adapted to be thrust into other people's business, 
After breakfast, my father asked me into a private 
room, in order to- have 8ome conversation with me, 
We left Mr. Simpson in the parlor. My father was 
conversing with me about my future prospects, 
when I fancied that I heard some one rubbing against 
the door. I arose and opened it suddenly, when 
the redoubtable Simpson, who been leaning against 
it, with his ear to the key-hole, tumbled into the 
room, and fell, at his whole length, sprawling upon 
the floor ! He arose in much confusion. 
ther looked at him in astonishment. - © To what may 
I impute the honor of this visit?* asked my father. 
''To my opening the door s0 suddenly,” said I, and 
the whole truth now flashed on my brain, I could 


' not doubt that he was the incendiary who had fol- 


lowed Ellen and me home from the party, and had 
then run to my father and told him all that we had 
g8aid. I made no doubt that he was the person that 
I heard listening at the window when the conversa- 
tion pagsed between my father and myself on the 
subjeet;* and I also believed that he was the one 
who 8hook the rose bushes at Mrs. Blake's. IT made 
him confess a part of the above facts, and my father 
then expelled him from the house with a reprimand. 

I flew immediately over to Mrs. Blake's house, 
and conjured Ellen to tell me if Stmpson had not 
been talking to her. She owned that this miserable 
eaves-dropper had told her what my father said about 


her being unworthy to come into his family, and | 


then he had also told her that I had gone to the city 
in order to get clear of her; and being thus over- 
whelmed with an idea of her unworthiness, she had 
not dared- to think of me as a lover. But $he had 
locked her 8orrows in her own breast, and gone 
mourning on her way like an exile from hope and 
hegyom, | | 
* Is that your girl ?? said my father, when I led 
Ellen to the altar. * I declare, boy, she is too poor 
to 8uit ine, 80 I will make her a present of this 
dowry,” and he.placed my hand in that of Ellen. 
JONATHAN, 


CAUSES FOR THANKSGIVING. 


AN ADDREss, delivered in Quiney, Mass. on 'Thankgiv- 
ing Day, Dec. 3, 1835, by D. D. SMITH. 


Original: 
BRETHREN AND FRIEnDs:— We have assembled this 


morning, in compliance with the invitation extended 
to the citizens of this Commonwealth, by our worthy 


Governor, to offer public thanksgiving to God, the 


My fa- 
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Author of all our mercies, for the ſavors he has be- 

stowed. upon us, during the year which has gone 

past. ; | EM 
Be 


and requirements. 
ble to this occasion, the words of the apostle Paul— 
Col. iii. 15. © Be yg THANKFUL,” | 


The apostles enjoined it upon their brethren, to 
* be thankful'—* and in every thing to give thanks' 
—* giving thanks always.' They did not particu- 
larly designate certain days for the performance of 
this duty, but represented it as being a continued, 
and a constant duty. And I would not have it in- 
ſerred, from the fact of our meeting this day, for 
this particular purpose, that we are to be ungrateful] 
all the remainder of the year, and through the year 


As, however, this day 1s particularly set apart for 
this purpose, it will be proper to enumerate the 
many things which should produce within us the 
pleasurable emotions of gratitude, 


To be thankful, or to give thanks to God, we 
must feel certain that his mercies are enduring, and 
unchangeable. Let all our wants be supplied, Jet 
us have all that heart can wish, yet, let the thought 
find a place in the mind, that these ſavors will cease, 
that the mercy which bestows them, will fail, and 
we. instantly dash the cup of thanksgiving to the 
ground; murmurings and complaints, with thick and 
black despair, arise and hang over us. 


Such is the constitution of our minds, that we 
live in the future, and derive much of our comfort 
from hope. And while we are 8urrounded by friends, 
while we are blessed with food and raiment, with 
friends and friendship, while healtl> and prosperity 
8mile upon us, and the members of our houscholds, 
if a doubt creeps into the mind, rendering uncertain 
the long continuance of these favors, we at once 
pass by the joys of the present, and brood oyer the 
imaginary evils of the time to come. | 


When we consider that all we have, and enjoy, 
comes from God; and when we are called upon to 
*be thankful* to Him for the s8same, we. cannct 
rightly discharge the duty, unless it is firmly estab- 
lished in our minds, that he is unchangeable, and 
that his mercies cannot fail. 

The scriptures justify me in thus saying. When 
they call upon men to be thankful, and to give thanks 
to God, they assign as a reason, © His mercies en- 
dure forever.” 'Thirty-six times in one psalm, David 
calls upon Israel to give thanks unto God, and each 
time asS1gns as a reason, *:His mercies endure ſor- 
ever. 

As a denomination of christians, we, my breth- 
ren, can, with all our hearts, give thanks to God. 
We. believe what the sacred word declares respect- 
ing the immutability of God's mercy. We ſeel sat- 
isfied that he cannot cease to be kind and pocd, 
any more than he can cease to be God. es, 
bless the Lord, our's is the bappy lot to believe, 


that his goodness know: 0 end, and that his mercies | 
cannot fail. 6 | | 
- And with this ſaith in exercise, we are 8ecure 
amid all the vieissitudes of life. Yes, | 


*And should the earth's firm pillars shake, 
And all the wheels of nature break, 

Our steadfast 8ouls would fear no more, 
Than 80olid rocks when billows roar.” 


Keeping this great leading. truth in mind, that 
God's mercy is immutable, and that all our favors 
proceed from it, I will proceed to specify a few of 
the many things we have, for which we 8hould © be 
thankſul.” | 


Our life; it is the greatest ſavor we have. It 
lays at the foundation. of all others. But if we, 


regarded this, as eventuating in everlasting wretch- | 


edness, if we believe that we should at last curse 
the day that gave us birth, and wish we had been a 
worm, a toad, a snake, or anything rather than a 
human being, we could not regard life as a blessing, 
neither could we be thankful for it. Dr. Edwards 
says, that 8uch wishes will be uttered by the miser- 
able inhabitants of perdition or hell. 


It is inconsistent to call upon men to be thankful 
for the gift of life, if it is to eventuate in endless 
sufferings. But I call upon you to be grateful for 
it, because I believe it is bestowed for our good, 
because it is an invaluable fayor, In the language 


of Dr. Young — | 
* God neyer has created, but-to bless.' 


But 8ays one, *shall T.be grateful for life? It has 
been a 8ource of continued 8orrow and disappoint- 
ment to me.. My friends have proved treacherous, 
fortune has frowned, disappointment, and tribula- 
tion, and perplexity, have attended me from my 
youth up.” 


Inconsiderate man! Thou hast more comforts 
than sorrows—yes, a hundred to one. 'Thou art 
looking altogether upon the dark side of the pic- 
ture. Thou hast many friends. And these dark 
Shades are egsential to the perfection of thy life, to 
a perfect picture, Look at thy domestic pleasures, 
look at the many things . which contribute to thy 
comfort. Contrast thy situation with that of very 
many who live and move within the circle of thine 
acquaintance, Behold, they are not 80 comfortably 
located as thou art, and yet contentment and peace 
smile upon them. Return to a consideration of thy 
privileges, and enquire, if thy life should be called 
for, whether thou wouldest not be like the man 
in the ſable, who-prayed to death to come and re- 
move him from trouble, but when death. approach- 
cd, he desired to be spared long enough to carry 
his bundle of 8ticks home to his ſamily. Would 
it not be 80 with thee ! Would not the words of the 
Savior be. verified concerning thee—*All that a man 
hath will he give for his lite?” 


The many things given to render life desirable, 
demand - our _thankfulness. Our health has been 
precious in the gig!:;t of heaven. You may have 
laid upon the bed of pain, or have watched with 
anxious 80licitude beside the couch of the friend 
you loved; but you have been preserved, God has 
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and bread to the eater. 


tenances with health, and cauged 
health to abound in your families. | 

Our food and-raiment, the precious thin 
forth by the earth, all call for thankfulness. Those 
who have 8owed in tears have reaped in joy. Those 
who went forth weeping, bearing precious 8eed, 
have' returned rejoicing, bringing their  sheaves 
with them. | 

The husbandman's Iabors have been. crowned 
with a bountiful harvest. Our garners are full of all 
manner of precious s8tore. © God has opened his 
liberal hand, and supplied the returning wants of 
every needy creature, The snow and the rain have 
come down from heaven in God's appointed time, 
they have watered the earth, and made it bring 
forth and bud, that it might give seed to the 8ower, 
All things have answered 
the end for which they were designed. 

Further, —our friends, our domestic blessings, 
our 80cial circles, our children, our companions, 
in a word, every thing of this nature, calls upon.us 
to be grateful to our God. Let not the call pazss 
unheeded. -s , 

But, while we, consider the blesgings now named, 
let us not be unmindful of our fayors as a nation, 
as a people, as a sect of christians. As a nation, 
the lines have fallen to us in pleasant places. We 
8it under our own vine and tree, while there is 
none to molest, or make us afraid. Our condition 
is happily set forth in the Palms, © Our 8ons are as 
plants grown'up in their youth, our daughters are 
corner stones polished after the similitude of 
our oxen are strong to labor, our fields bring forth 
abundantly, our garners are full of all manner-of 
precious store, there is no breaking in nor eomplain- 
ing in our 8treets.* Liberty, equality, unity and peace 
abound and flourish here. e bow not to the will 
of a despot, neither are we compelled to avow sub- 
mission to his holiness the Pope, nor to perform a 
journey of s8ome hundred miles, to do penance at 
the tomb of a saint, nor to travel through the snow 
and frost bare-footed, to kiss the Pors's GREAT ToE. 

No, we are permitted, by the Constitution which 
acknowledges that all men are born free and equal, 
to meet and worship God according to the dictates 
of our own consciences, and to enjoy ourselves 80 
far as we can, without depriving others of the same 
privileges. Happy is the people in such a case; 
yea, happy is this people, their God is the Lord, 
who rideth upon the heavens, with his excellency 
upon the sky, the eternal God is our refuge, and un- 
derneath us are his everlasting arms. 
tiful for situation is America; here is the reign of 
peace, God is known within her borders for a ref- 
uge. She is the pride of the whole world. Where- 
ever the star spanglted banner is unfurled, in what- 
ever region or country it floats upon the breezes of 
heaven, it tells loudly of the blessings of liberty;.of 
equality, 'of unity, and of peace. Wherever it is 
Spread to the breeze, in whateyer portion of the 
globe, it invites the oppressed, the enslaved, the 
poor, the cast off, and the forsaken, to an asylum, 
to the home of the free. 


Yes, brethren, when” we think of our privilege! 


as a nation, we ſee] as though we could indedt say: 


s put 


palaces, . 


Yes —Beau- 


continued you in being, he has flushed your coug- i ©. 
prosperity and. 


97% 
If I forget thee, O my country, let my tongue 


cleave-to the roof of my/ mouth, and Jet my right || wh: 
4 : LR iterca unto them. 


hand forget her cunning, if I do not prefer Ameri- 
ca, above my chief joys.' PORE 6 
" It is true, I have not travelled over foreign coun- 
tries, but I have read the accounts givenby those 
who. have, and with many of these travellers I have 
"eonversed, And I haye come to this-conclusion; 
that, there is no portion. of .the habitable. world, 
equal to the United States of Amertea. All are in- 
ferior to 1t in every respect. 


4 
- . * 


Over the United States” I have travelled some- 
what extensively; both. east and west, north and 
gouth, and I am fully persuaded that no part of this 
country bears a good comparison with New Eng- 
land; and of the cities of New England, none are 
equal to Boston; and of the neighboring towns, 
none are 8uperior to Quincy. | 

Brethren—you are. happily situated. You live 
in a town which is full of the poetry of nature. Of 
this you . are. 8ensible, This: place combines the 
romantic with- the rural; and the 8cenes of agricul- 
ture," with those of '"mechanism. .. And though 'in 
8ome parts of the town, it would seem that nature, 
like an unnatural step-dame,” when her. children 
have-asked. for bread, -she. has. given;then SToxx, 
yet'you,.as her children, have mahifested the happy 
- faculty of tarning the stone into bread ! 

'. Yes, the granite of Quincy, is now transported to 
distant"cities, andput into huge piles, of different 
deseriptions, according to the fancies of those who 
-purchaze.” Of this work, there- is no end. For; 
bk the people of Israel, in the days of Isaiah, those 
of the present age seem to say, * The bricks are 
fallen down; but we will build with hewn stone.” 
"There is no portion of tze-worid. 80 favorable: to 
the productive classes, as this immediate neighbor- 
hood. "The: honest and industrious can live and 
prosper;-and provide and obtain all necessary com- 
forts for themselyes and their households. And in 
many instaneesg, 80 favorable is this land to the poor, 
that some live in-good style, without riches or labor. 

If sickness*comes upon. families, there are 89cic- 
ties which will provide for the necessary comforts; 
and if poverty disrobes their children, there. are 
many found, who, like Dorcas of old, will make 
gaments and, put them on them. Here are found 
the men and women of charity— _ 


© Who aid the poor in their. distress, 
Who hear when they complain— 
With tender heart dehght to bless, 
And lessen, all. their pain. 


The 8ick, the-prisoner, poor and blind, 
And all the sons of grief, 
In umn do benefactors find— 
They love to give relief.” 


HFfreason'forgake the poor, and it becomes neces- 
sary to deprive them of liberty, because of the dan- 
er to which they subject their friends, benevolence 
1as provided a place of safety for them, where the 


comforts of life will be administered with wisdom | 


and prudence, and. they secured from. all harm. 
And when the poor become- 80 incapacitated; that 
they cannot by their own exertions obtain enough to | 


ww 
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|-sustain their natures, a home is provided for then, 


ere a"sufficiency of the 


% - 


products of nature will 


And; in case of 8ome poor storm-beaten mariner, 
80me-poor cast-off gon of -Zebulon is wrecked upon 
our sHores, though a foreigner he may be, there is 
for him. a shelter. An. asylum has been prepared, 
for those who go down to the sea in ships, who have 
become worn-out in the service of Neptune, who 
have wasted their frames, by their frequent expos- 
ures to pestiferons winds, and the pestilence which 
walks in darkness, and wastes at noon-day, in for- 
eign places. And time would fail me, to tell of all 
the blessings we enjoy. Let gratitude ascend to 
heaven ſor them, remembering, that © every good 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh | 
down from. the father of lights, with whom there is 
no yariableness, neither the shadow of turning.” 

While we enjoy the blessings of liberty and peace, 
let us remember, and pray for the oppressed and 
enslaved of other lands. 

Brethren, while you are listening tothe sketch 
which+ I am now giving you, or, thinking of the 
bountiful repast which awaits your return to your 
homes, myriads and myriads of our fellow-crea- 
tures are groaning in bondage, while there is none 
to deliver them. Fheir cry arises to heaven, but 
| arises in vain, because their deliverer, their kins- 
man, has become the oppressor. 

* How many of the bold and hardy Africans are 
daily driven or trepanned into. serritude, through 
the violence and craft of their own countrymen, on 
the unrelenting principle of avarice, which has re- 
duced slavery to a s8ystem, and invented an article 
of trafne which humanity abhors, and at which the 
| hetter feelings of our natures revolt. Who can turn 
his eyes to the fertile 801], the element air, and the 
s1mple, harmless inhabitants of. the eastern world, 
and observe the gifts of nature thwarted by the love 
of power, and behold the harmless, uncomplaining 
Asiatic, perishing for hunger, in his own Juxurious 
domain, without weeping ? 

* While you enjoy plenty, think of the millions who 
perish annually for want of ſood, whose bodies are 
cast into the Ganges, to purchase, for a miserable 
wretch, an empty title, or a seat among the wise 
lawgivers of the western world. Look again—but 
the heart sickens; and it would be painful to notice 
these facts further.” | 

Here, we enjoy peace and quietness. But all 
the world: is not at this present moment enjoying 
the same. In many portions of .the globe, igno- 


[/ rance, superstition, tyranny, and'oppression prevail. 


The confused noise of the warrior is heard, gar- 
ments rolled in blood are seen. Mothers weep, be- 
cause their 8ons have fallen in the field of battle. 
Many are the prayers which are offered up by the 
widow, from whom the deyastation of war has taken 
the companjon of her youth. Brethren, while you 
sympathize with these, put up the prayer of faith, 
that. the-kingdom of our blessed Savior may prevail, 
and'spread peace and quietness far and wide. 


We must not,stop here. We should be thankful 
for the scriptures. They contain the will of our 
heavenly Father, and- inform us of the ministration 
of his dear 8on. And here we make mention of the 


.dege1iption; but when we add to this the assurance, 


Mothers, as you press your tender infants to your 


1n a sfate of great degradation, and are treated like 
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mortality are brought to' light. © Hew caw we be 
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| Universalists, we have great cause to * be thankful.” 


Gospel of God's grace, through which life and im- | - Brethren: as members of the denomination of 


otherwise than thankſul, when we congider the- un- 
speakable blessings contained in the peaceſul mes 
xage of the anointed of God! . A 
'The promises, the hopes, the®blissful assurances, 
the joyful anticipation, all, all conspire to-pfoduce 
within us, the delighttul emotions of gratitude. 'The 
prospect of an happy. immortality, 4or ourselves, 
our children, and our families, 1s cheering beyond 


that all vur race are to. be participants in the same 
inheritance, we exclaim with the sweet singer of 
Israel, © What shall T render unto the Lord tor all 
his benefits? I will take the cup of salvation; I 
will call upon the name of the Lord; I will pay that 
which I have vowed, for salvation is of the Lord.” 
It is the gospel that removes the veil from the 
tomb; 1t 1s the gospel that carries the *rnind beyond 
the grave; -it is the gospel] that speaks to the mourn- 
er.in 800thing accents, 'The dead shall live again; it 
is the gospel that presents to the mind so many beau- 
tiful conceptions, and buoyant anticipations, hich 
transcend all the dreams and reveries of the"most 
sanguine philosopher. . Fathers, be thankful ſor. it. 


bosoms, and s8ee in them destined inhabitants of 
the city of God, and of the world of immortality and 
glory, be thankſul for the Gospel, for you owe these 
bright hopes to that Iife-giving dispensation. | 

Jt presents you with no heart-rending spectacle 


{God has given success to his word. . It ha&run and 
been glorified. Success has attended it' in every 
| place. Afew years since, we were'a 8mall and des- 


pised people, the finger of scorn was pointed at us, 
our sacred rights were trampled in the dust; and - 
the Christian, nam? was denied us. But now, we 
have become a large respectable denomination of 
christians. © Our churches have multiplied. Our 
preachers have increascd, and the Lord has added 
unto. us daily, 8uch ag-are saved from incorrect 
views of the Deity, from slavish ſear, from 8upersti- 
tion, and we 'trust. from bigotry, Our sentiments 
have increased in all parts 'of-the country. - The 
north has given up, and the s8outh has not kept back. 
God's sons have come from far, and his daughters 
from the ends of the eafth. 

The spread of our principles has not been confin- 
ed to this country. But, throughout al] 
the heart-withering” and dale 
endless misery, has beer given up, ſor-the 


since the- world begun.* Surely, :* the 
done great things for us, vhereaffnd hi 
- Duriag the past season, the jubileeige 
General Convention of the United States, 


=> 


La 


of the eternal separation of the dearest friends; no 
quires of you no offering but what is congenital with | 
| 


mercy, tor the amelioration of the world of intelli- || 
gences, and its prohibitions are the result of infinite |} 


wisdom, tempered with unbounded parental love. || 


Does any one say, the gospel has not benefited | 
the world; we boldly deny the truth of the asser- | 
tion,, and appeal to facts in s8upport of an opposite | 
opinion. . Contrazt those regions which are water- |, 
ed by the gospel, and illuminated by the cheering | 
rays of the 8un of righteousness, with those where |/ 
the truth as it is in Jesus does not prevail. Degra- || 
dation and misery abound in the latter, while peace 
and happiness characterize the former. But in no 
one respect does the advantages of the gospel sys- 
tem triumph over all other forins of theology more 
Successfuliy, than in the condition of the fair of the 
land, Where the gospel is not known, females are 


| 
brate beasts, by the persons to whom nature has | 
dextined them to look for protection. Their educa- | 
tion 1s not only neglected; bnt their domestic and | 
0Qlal rights. are trampled under foot, while their | 
tears are 8hed, and their prayers are offered up in | 
*2pur, their protectors being their sanguinary-ty- 
rants. | | 

Ye mothers, sisfers, wives, and daughters of 

merica, who.enjoy.your natural rights and privi- 
logez.in part, if not 1n- full, cherish the gospel, for 
you owe your present*situation and cxaltation to it. 
Teach it to the children, but above all, 8ay with 
the apostle; in the 8incerity of your 8ouls, © Thanks 
be unto God, for his unspeakable gift ! 


moron 


present, and-these were a mere bandful, compared 
with the immense company who remained at home 
to publish the word. 'The hearts of the fathers pre- 
sent were glad, -on beholding -the great ehange 
which has taken place, as I doubt not yours are, 
my brethren, on being reminded of it... | 
While at Hartford, 1 visited the grave of Elhanan 
Winchester, the companion of John Murray, and 
one of the first preachers of Universalisem in Amer- 
ica. While I viewed the epot, I could not refrain 
from thinking what must, what would be his feelings, 
if he could arise from his clayseold bed, and behold 
the immense number of those, who are now engaged 
in proclaiming the same peace-giving. sentiment, in 
the detence of winch he lived, and Jabored, and 
died. God be praised, his prayers of faith have 
been answered; and this beautiful temple, with its 
spire pointing towards the heavens, as the found of 
its church-going-bells calls its happy worship | 
the house of praise, announces, in thrilling and 
mellow accents, and tones full of melody, that peace 
dwells on earth, and good will among men.” © 


4% 


Brethren, as members of this society, you hi 
abundant reason to he grateſul to God. When you 


* 


 first conceived the project of erecting a house, 


where you, with your compamons, and your chil- 
dren, and all the members of your household,:could 
repair, and worship God, as the Father, the Friend, 
and the Sayior of all men, especially of thoze who 
believe, the undertaking 8eemed to your neighlors 
and kinsmen to savor of madness and folly. 


be 
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God granting you itrength and courage you went 
forward, and tired not, and faltered. "until the 
top stone was * brought forth with rejoic 
grace, grace unto it." 
pass through some trying scenes, but-God, has'p! 
zerved and progpered you. Andthe hoary headed; 
the middle aged, 'the youth, the children, the ck: 
ers with their daughters, the fathers with their 8ons, 
the husbands with their wives, the brothers with. 
their sisters, who all listen with attention to the re- 
ligious services performed "here from sabbath to 
Sabbath: together with the large and united choir of 
8ingers,” and .instrumental performers, who throng 
yonder gallery, as regularly as the bell announces 
the hour of worship, and- who-perform with the spirit 
and with the: understanding also-; all, all combine, 
to write prosperity, prosperity— TOs , 
- upon the pillars of this ty and” 

Now, and then- one of our-neighbors comes over to 
let'us be true to ourselves, and many more will 
follow their example, ' 

The observance of the: Lord's supper is more gen- 
eral. I was pleased to notice, that at the Iast com- 
munion more Mtended-than ever have before since I 
have been with you. - The sabbath school is large 
and flourishing. - The teachers are united, and dwell 
in love and peace. The Samaritan Society i is doihg 
 good—and we trust, will © not forsake the assembling 
of themselves together, as the manner of ome is, 
for the time to come. 

During the past year, our sisters have furnished us 
with lamps for the pulpit, and also for the singers' 
seats—that the preacher and the singers may have a 
Suitable degree of temporal Jight on the 8Ubject ; and 
our brethren have placed a chandelier in the centre 
of the house, that the hearers may not sit in dark- 
Ness, Nor In the region and shadow of death. 

With all these good things in possess1on, and the 
prospect of 80 many/more before you, how can you 
be otherwise' than thankful? - You cannot. I see 
gratitude in_ your countenances; and a determina- 
tion manifested in your very expression, to thank 
God and take courage; to erect the Ebenezer, and 
inscribe upon it, *© Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

I will therefore conclude, in the Janguage of Ezra 
- the scribe, to the house of Israel, * Go your ways; 
eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 8end portions to 
those who are in want. And be not sad, be not cast 
down; for it is a good day, and we do not well to be 
gloomy ; ; nor to hold our peace.” 


THE THREE VISIONS OF DEATH. 
| Original. 

Lo! the monarch comes on a fiery steed, 
And is urging him on, to his fiercest ITY 
Still deeper he pierces the spur as he rides, 
Till the dark crimson foams on his charger” 8 8ides, 
His long tangled mane fills his eyes in the flight, 
And his pain is lost in a frenzy of fright; 
Yet his rider with goading till speeds him on, 
Till the field is gained, and the victory won. 


ng, eryir 0h 
You have been called to{{-\ 


| When I wait on the Obrixtin .\ 


\ Now 4he contest is TPO _ the victor's ca8que 
| Has fell to the earth with his bideous mask; 
Alon Ts 1n the pride of his omjnn, he ea, 


'F: kr 2X4 am Death; and mortals! 't is thus that "i 
"To the spirit which shrinks from an endless doom ; 


To him, who fears God 1s forever his foe, 
And who dreads my approach, as a passport to woe.” 


The warrior's dread form had scarce faded to air, 
Ere a dark, sombre figure was dimly een there ; 
His long, mourning shroud .was 8weeping the earth 
ound 'round. his waist was a dry mIrme o1rth ; 
A had cypregs wreath cast a shade o'er his brow, 
And he held in his hand, a tall willow bough, 
Which he waved in the air with a mournful sigh, 
And a tear stoed full in his dark, troubled eye. 


As he brushed the tear with his willow, it broke, 
And-thus in the gloom of his sadness, he spoke ; 

« Fam Death; and mortals! 't is this garb I wear, 
When I come to the child of doubt and despair ; 
To him who can hope ſor no wake from my sleep, 
But who views the grave as an unfathomed deep; 
Who has faith in no God, no Redeemer, no Friend, 
But looks'on my coming, as man's final end. 


I 8ighed, as 1 thought of the world's unbelief, 
And felt that though dreaded, still death was relief; - 
I was wondering much at the world's dietrust, 
When I marked the dark vision sink into the dust, 
And at the same moment, a sweet, cheerful voice 
Was calling on mortals of earth to rejoice ! 

L looked, and behold, a seraph of light, 

Had taken the place of the vision of night! 


His mien was majestic, yet solemnly sweet, 

And he beckoned us on to his calm retreat ; 

His head was encircled by garlands of flowers, 

Which he seemed to have gathered from heavenly 
bowers; 

And his voice was £0 s8weet, and cheerful, and kind, 

That moment I would on his by 'E a He 

Said he, *T am Death; Js 


) Hearengbe home, 
8,0, E. 


bk. © 


WHOIS A UNIVERSALIST? 


is not simply believing that. all mankind will ulii 
ly be saved, that constitutes a genuine Univer- 
raliat,” He may belive the truth, and 1 


ments al ”m_ Houlth" an | to y br. 
ance of the reasonable prece 


HOPE. 
| Original, 


(We are 8aved by hope. »—Roit, viii. 24; © EY 


* Prometheus, having made a human body, 
went up to heaven and stole some C 28tlal fire to 
animate it. Jupiter, incensed at the theſt,*sent down 
Pandora, with a box full of- diseases and. plagues of 
every kind, as an ensnaring present to Prometheus, 
but he refused to accept it. Wy ey took and 
opened it ; and instantly all those” digeases, b which 

mankind have been afflicted, and madeſhmise a ble, 
flew out, and 'spread themselves over "the: whole 
earth ; and only. Hope remained at the bottom of the 
box.” 

This fable clearly explains itself, as to its main 
object and.design. In the present world, with all its 
various and unavoidable evils, men find themselves 
zustained by a cheering hope, not only that they hall 
Surmount all their temporal difficulties, but that they 
shall also enjoy a 8tate of perfect blessedness in the 
end. Whatever may be their present circumstances, 
or however adverse may seem the prospect before 
them, hope 8till lies at the bottom, and bears them 


Hope. 


up under all the pressures of life. It leaves them not | 
a- || its influence 1 


be a single moment ; but enables then 


W to bear 


tiently the afflictive dispensations of pray ence, Abd 
all the numerous ills which mortality 18 heir to. In- 


deed, it is- their chief eolace and -8Upport on earth, 
and directs them to another and happier existence 
beyond the present: 


There 1s a passage in the preceding context, which 
beautifully illustrates the view we have now taken of 
hope, We have seen, by the fable we have present- 
ed, that it lies at the bottom of all the ills which ex- 

 15t upon the earth, and which render miserable the 
rail beings of our race. The -apostle says, * For the 
creature was made. subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him who hath subjected the s8ame 
In hope ; because the creature itself also shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, into the glo- 
ious liberty of the children of God.' How difficult 
would it be for man to endure the evils, to which lie 
is incident, by having: been"made subject to vanity, 


tlings—oven 10 a6 lorious immortality! But while 
ll-apzs here below, even all his fond- 
est enjoymients, a 2 8ubject to change and decay, 
and must s00n pass.Away, his hope is strongly fixed 
on things "eternal, and he rejoices in the prospect, 
that this eorruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal, immortality. It is this hope, -indeed, 
which en1bles him to triumph over the evils of his 
ubjected State, and gives him encouragement. In» all 
tie changes and vicissitudes of life, OM. 
Campbell, in his poem on the Pleasures of Hope, 
*xpres8es-Aa Selitimment wot . diss1milar to the one now 
vezented, Thugle - 


of ; OG | 3 4x8 + $10 muses SAY, 
hen man and nature mourned their first decay, 
h?n ev@#y ſorm of death, and every woe,. 
Shot from a plgnant rs to earth below, 


Tar aneients, we are told, among many other fables, 1 
had a very instructive and elegant one concerning | 


if hope did not direct his thoughts to a better state of 


oy REPOSITORY. 


875 


«WM 
#14 


[ When murder bared his arm, and rampant war, 


\ Yoked the red dragons of her iron car; 


11. When peace and mercy, banished from the plain, 


- Sprung on the + ow winds to heaven again, 
Atl, all, forsook the friendless, guilty mind, 
Bat Hope, the charmer, lingered ill behind.” 


'Iti is, indeed, 80. | At the bottom of all these eons, as 
at the. bottom "of Pandor: inef 64 
charmer, Hope ; and un -thise 
able, beyond conception, who has not been SUCCESS- 
ful in finding it: But very few of Such there are, 
rery few, indeed ;*nay, we trust, none. We thank 
heaven, that in the midst of a miserable world, and 
in the midst of Uisappointment and death, hope till 
lingers to sustaiw and 81 us. 'It bears us up. in 
life; and, by the Slope of God, we trust it will 
bear us up in deat | OY in; 
If we wilt but enaafally and candidly ain der, 1 
we will but seriously and deliberately reflect, we ca 
undoubtedly call to our mind inqumerable instances, 
occurring in ' the course of our.1 
Should Sink deep in despondeney. and despair, if we 
were not saved by hope. 7 Ii 10 t out a few 
of these instances, in ordex to Show its practical advan- 
tages, and how much we are dependent upon it, for 
the greatest part of happiness we enjoy upon MF 
earth. But, first, let us point out its ROS 
'buman conduct. F55 = 
_ Theplain a a simple meaning of ihe, as we find 
it expressed in the scriptures, 1s, the expectation of 
future good. 'The term necessarily implies, that the 
object of it 1s not seen, is not enjoyed. It would be 
highly 1mproper to talk of hoping for that, which we 
already have in our possess1ion, and constantly enJoy.. 
Upon this point, the scriptures are explicit, and take 
precisely the same view of the subject, as the one in 
which we have now presented it. They tell us, that 
« Hope which is seen ts not hope, for what a man 
seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? But if we hope for 


| that we See not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 


Here we have not only a trye ,and proper Significa- 
tion of the term, but an expression also, of its prac- 
tical effects. We see, in a word, that hope is the ex- 
pectation -of enjoying 5omething : not yet seen ;, and 
the effect of it is, that we shall wait patiently for it. 
You will all admit, of course, that it is an excellent 
principle, and productive of excellent Consequences. 
But there is an idea, embraced in the vain philos-" 
ophy of the age, which seems to conflict with the 
view we have now taken of hope. There are,:some, 
who seem to regard it as a mark of religiqus1 insanity, 
to hope for a ſuture state bf existence, because we 
have no direct and certain <yidence that there will 
be'one, because we have never been. there ourselves, 
' or 8een any one who has been there? This is, how- 
| ever, a strango kind of argument, for if we were cer-' 


| tain of a future existence, there would be no _ 


for hope. Now we take this view of 'the subj 
that, although we have no certain an 
dence—such evidence, we mean, as Wo 
to a clear and perfect demonstration—to extablish the 
fact of a future existence, yet, we have enough to fix 
firmly in our minds an encour hope that such- 


will be the case. And this is all that is-needful. 


| More evidence than this is not necessary; and more. 


» 


us 


evidence+thau; this, if we nave arrived at a correct 
conclusion, the scriptures pretend not to- advance 
upon the subject. Of course, all the happiness we 
experience, arising from the contemplation of a _fu- 
ture existence, springs, not from absolute know- 
ledge, but from hope. - And, on this ground, we. 
_—_ coy Say that © we are 5aved by hope.” 

, we may presume, "will doubt the correct- 


£ at gl 
oY in which the text is found. The apos- 
been arguing, that the creature, or the whole 
nar þ; 4 been made 8ubject to vanity, that they 
= all gr paning : andtrayailing in pain together, and 
chat ei i as'in consequerice of their subjected $tate. 
re nevertheless * waiting the adoption, to 
n of their Bp And then the 
: but hope 


"2 
— 


"Uh [oe "5 for 4s if he had aig," We are 
creatures of vanity, liable ts. disease and decay, CON- 
stantly exposed to suffering and pain ; and%uch we 
shall be, while we 's9journ in this corruptible body. 
But we confidently hope it will not always be $0; and 
therefore, patiently * wait for the redemption of our 
body.” This, it seems to 118, Was the main point of the | 
; and he thus SUOW's us W3--P 


this earnest expectation, which' Saves us "hiſs we ate 
yet s0Jjourning 1n this subjected” State. As the philo- 
Sophical poet expresses it—* It 18 given for blessings 
mow;” and its great and only advantages areto be 
realized in the present state'of our existence. Its'ef- 
fects must cease when what 1s now the object of hope 

shall be actually. possessed. When that time shall 


have arrived, it will be swallowed up in fruition. 


body” is an object of hope. And, for all practical pur- 
8, this is enough. If, while in this State.of yan- 
ity and Subjection,: we can only enjoy a reasonable 
and.well-grounded hope of future life and immortal- 
ity, its all we need, and all that can auswer us any 
valuable-purpose. It enables us to wait patiently for 
the day of our. deliverance from this bondage of  cor- 
Tuption, and for a glorious entrance into the paradise 
'-of God. It well supplies the place of actual vision, 
'and *transports. our | from earth, aud the 
thinks of, earth, to a brighter and better world. 


s. then, we are ad by hope, by the expect- 
of fature go0d, by the encouraging, prospect 
-of future life andimmortality. It is true, we gee. not 
yet all- things. put under Chrigt's feet; we $ee only 
through a glass darkly; we see but in part, and 


" 


1ng their destructive influence-and power in every 
direction aroutd-us.. But,we live in hope; in hope || 
þe ants © greatest good of the intelligent 
oe 8aves us from despondency and 
+.An even imparts zoy and peace, by direct- 
ing t lot upon 8cenes of future good—upon 
scenes:not yet/enjoyed. The. Christian's hope, in 
ſact, points us.to scenes of infinite delight; 
us to the rs of eelestial glory: 


> remarks, who will carefully examine | 


"8 
—___ 


Ln—— ———___ nn ——— 


The conclusion then1s, that the *© redemption of our | 


that. all i for te will eventually cease, and be | f 


penis 


— 


2 or-j\- : 


48a 


1 


— 


- know but in' part; we:yet se sin and death 8pread- || þ 


| evils, and still expoeed to all the vexations and yi- 


On its shorp +: peace bleeds and lidpe expires.” 


{ hope of the blessed gospel, which entereth to that 


| journey, and presents to the mind's « eye audit 


5 Where oaints yang angels, k ling in his regs, 
| On the full glory of 0. ls, kind gaze, 

And taste and prove, in that transporting aight, 
Joy without Sorrow, without, darkness light.” 


And whoever has attained it, will find it right pre- 
cious to his soul. It will afford him more real and 
enduring happiness, than all the world beside. 

It is true, the human mind does not always place 
its hope in things beyond the veil; but'it is never- 
theless true, that every earthly object, upon which 
its grasp can be fixed, Is. deceptive, and cannot 
therefore be 8ecurely relied upon. If we are now in * 
the dark. 8h; ide. of oabSanh and the dense cloud of * 
affliction ha 28, perhaps we may hope that 

'of prosjerity may 800n gild our path- 
way, and Ne” ARG hn of our griefs be dried up. 
But days and monthg#aud years, may roll cn, cir- 
 cumstances and events may come and pass, and til] 
' we find owurselves inthe s8ame mutable, th&-8ame 
| changing world —still press8ed with the same orsim- 
' ilar cares, $till beset with many and urravoidable 


cissIitudes'of a fimil and imperfect existence. © And 
ere, perbaps, we may ourselves be aware of it, our 
tondest hopes, which,”centred in ;objects of terres- 
trial origin and_ growth, may be "cut off, or end in 
Ywnppogtpent, even if they-do not 1n the bitterness 
of des air. How een 8aid, 


t vill piece thee tc (0 the heart; 
: but oft a Spear; | 


And. while his is the case, our brightest expecta- 
tions of earthly good, and all our finest anticipas 
tions, will be liable to fail us, and leave us poor and 
wretched in this vale of tears. 

We 8ee, then, that' hope, which is of a Sustain- 


|-1ng character, m#3t be placed upon things beyond 


the vell. 
happiness on earth, we _must possess the} 


In order to enjoy pure and substantial 
glorious. 


within the veil, whither the forerunner hath for us. 
entered. This is the only hope which can impart, 
peace to the mind, and rescue man from the en 
of his present.existence. $1 
And this hope, it may not be doubted, will ef MY 
ſectually accomplish this @bject. Are we 7 roaming | 
under an accumulated 1c:ad of human infi ' Sg 
and severely oppressed with the. cal 


cares 5 of lite?” 2. 
the evils of. the world press* wy Sia Joly 1 
trials and temptations present thmisely« 


array before us ? Hope! Jooks. tothe 


ence, in which these evils will not ne exe 1 
destr ctive influence. upon us. It lyoks even” 
zyoud thi Jordun f death, arejaicdl inth 2 pros-. 
@ pure and holy being; free tom the : 
JP8 Ar Nannies of the world, 4 1 bless: 
V erlasting realities of _ Ws nd 
Wen e thus * saved by hope,” Syed from t 
of the present world, in pig pect 
infirmities of this «tato of frailty: 
Are wen trouble? Ss the ha 
laid upon us? Has the Stern. mess n 
tered our dwelling, and, in his, r 


taken from our family cirele. one 


© "AND*LADIES' REPOSITORY. 


LK, . 
*. 


dearirelatives, one of our most fondly cherished and 


o © a” 1 = 


best Joyed, friends? _ 

© Hope looks beyond'the bounds'of time, 

hen, what We 'how deplore, | 

Shall rise/in full, immortal prime, 

And bloom, to fade' no more.” 
And, by. reason of this encouraging prospect, hope- 
less 8orrow is banished from the mind, and the 
gushing fountains. of unavailing grief are measur- 
ably dried up. The goul places its reliance upon 
God, and submits patiently to his afflictive dispen- 


Sations. 6 
the rapid.m 


Or are we hastening, in. 


* 


towards the confines of the-grave? Dwe perceive 
that the setting 8un of our mortal existence is go- 
ing down in the dark and.gloomy clouds of death? 
Has the destroying angel already sent forth his 
mandate, and bid us depart hence to be here no 
more? What, then, but the glorious hope of life 
and immortality can speak -peace. to the soul, and 
8ave it from the 'dismal pit of despair! What else 


can bear-up the Sinking spirit, and. reconcile it to. 


the will of its Maker! What else can make the dy- 
ing man sing the song of victory, the song of tri- 


umph, * O, death! where is thy sting? , grave! 


where is thy victory?” It is this, and this only. Oh! 


let it then be deeply impressed upon every mind, 
and exert Its peaceful influetices on every heart, in 
the hour of death. Endt. de 

There then, are the practical advWitages of hope. 
In the most disastrous circumstances of life, even 
when we/are constrained to say, as did the venera- 


\ 4 ch of time, 


ble patriarch, © All these things are against us,* we' 


find this 8ustaining power, which *springs eternal 
in the human breast,” exerting its influence upon us, 
and bearing us up under the severest and most pro- 
tracted trials, Every thing else may forsake us— 
may decay and perish—but hope, never! Friends 
may abandon us in our days of darkness and adver- 
sty ; disappointment may follow disappointment, in 
quick and constant 8vecession; our brightest pros- 
pects may be 8uddenly overcast or blasted; but we 


 8hall «till cling to the expectation of future good, | 


And cast'our anchor within the haven of eternal rest. 
And, while we are this moored; we shatl ride out 
the 8torms of life in 8afety, and be enabled to with- 
ﬆtand the pelting and pityless elements of mortality 
and corruption, With our hope fixed in God, and 

tections./set ypon things above, we can bid 


der'all the. 


| 


aible"and eter- || heart warm and unrestricted, free to- bound 


| *God is good unto all, and his tender mereſes ef uo © a 


and have been over] 
{| diation ! 


| 


| many great mids from, the steady ond veasnies: 


\ £ 


And heaven's last. thunder shakes the'world below, 

Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruin amile; - 

And light thy torch at nature's funeral-pile.”  » _- 
Waterville, Me. $6 07S: 


When, wrapt in fire, the realms of e T glow 


TO WHOM 18 GOD GOOD? 


all his works.” © 
Origalho. oo. 
To whom is God good ? Go, ask the proud earth, / 


When flushed with fragrance, and beauty; and life, 


When birds bear aloft their carols of mirth, ek 
And sweet, wailing music is-born of her strife. ._ 

Ask the broad ocean of eddying wares, "© ie. 
The mountain which rears up its ponderous breagt 

To the distant clouds, and the river, which laves, 
With its cooling flow, the bright mirrored west. 


Ask the golden SUN, as with glittering crest, 
He comes to throw'open the pearl gates of day ; 
Ask night, with her raven and -gem-studded breast ; 
-, And the moon, as"she moves in her.silent way. 
Askthe orient-star, which joyfully-sped, 
' On the wings of morn, with tidings'of peace, 
Till it rested its"smile o'er our Savior's bed, 

And 5spoke with a glance the world's glad releage. 


But ask no more. Go, meekly bow thy head, — 
Nor think, nor wonder now, but hope and trust 3 


"The holy truth is given, the word 18 said, 


And thou hast heard it—poor, frail worm of dust! 
Then bend thy knee, and bow thy haughty pride, 
And feel thy poverty of grateful love; 
Thrust earthly fame and glory far aside, 
And. place thine ev'ry hope, on God above.. s. c. E. 


%, 


THE LANGUAGE OF. NATURE. 


Original. tag 
How could man. so egregiously have mistaken the 


character of the Creator of this beauteotts earth'of 
ours, when its exquisite and inimitable beauties are 
50 richly wrought in forms and hues. of glory, all 
around him, as to have ascribed to Him, those” at- 
tributes of hatred and injustice, which have 80 long 
shrouded the perfections of his character from the 
adoration of his children ! With his senses awakened 
to the perception of beauty and pleasure, aid his 
| in love 
mind of 


* 


and gladness, how m 
febs, not to have 8een the broad Blige "of its glory; 

verpowered by the Justre of its irra 
re and astonishing infatuation 
which could have draw wo 


at Strar 
mus that, have . been , 


S$ 
W<; 


| man have been shaded from t ze-lh of divine good- 


brightness of that love, which i is forever yieldihg the | 
full intensity of 'its quenehless vigor upon the cold 
and repulsive temperament of the hearts of men'! I 
have'thought that in the deep $tillness of night, when 
every Sound is  hushed but nature's eternal voice of 


prayer and praise, and every hue of brightness is | 


faded to 'the dim beauty of moonlight, the calm 
splendor and silent majesty of the queen of night, 

aldgd as: she is, by the glory of her” attendants, 

ret vidences of: themselves, 8trong and zufficient, 
; of the impartial love and enduring mercy of our great 
Father. And how much stronger and clearer and 
more constant evidence can be drawn from the visi- 
ble/and.imperishable grandeur of day ! From the in- 
_ tense. Justre of the Great Ruler, down to the clear 
"and simple brightness of a morning dewdrop ; from 
the roar of the mighty river, down to the low murmur 


.of the sparkling brook; from the luxurious waving of | 


the vast forest, down to the quiet breathing of the 
-untrodden violet, there is but one voice, one univer- 
8al language of love and goodness. 

Had our Heavenly Father designed an. eternal 
death for his children, thoze children, who in their 
blindness and. ignorance have disregarded those wise 
and gracious instructions which he. has mercifully 
given them; had he foreknown and designed their 
endless ruin, would: it not, seem, at least, natural for 


him, to have written a warning of their fate upon-the | 


works of his creation? Why did he -Dot Ir imbue the 
heavens 4n-the gloom of their destiny, and-giye to the 


winds the echo of their fearful doom ?. Why did he ||. 


not light the 8un with a blood-hued flame, and the 


moon with a blue and sulphureous radiance, and. 


brighten the stars with, the gleam of the serpent's 
eye? Why did he not give to every sunset sky the 
dismal darkness of a thunder-cloud, and to morn- 
ing's eastern heavens, a dreary and changeless mist ? 
There should have been uponevery hill; a crown of 
volcanic flames, and upon every spreading forest the 
withering blight of the _sirocco. The river's roar 
should-have been the voice of a demon, and the song 
of the rivulet should have been the zerpent's his. 
Upon'the notes of every bird should linger the tone 
of Lucifer's harp, and Satan's frown should scowl 
from the folds of every flower. But it 1s not thus that 
_ . the Creator has marked the character of designs 
# upon the face of nature; not thus has he cast the 
| fearful and deathly blight of hatred and vengeance 
over. the workmanship of his hands. He has given an 
'exalted and glorious beauty to all his living tatuary, 
and to.every Th wif form a mysterious and vary- 
ing charm. The. whole creation 8tands a proud wit- 
ness. of his goodness. Not one mountain'upholds the 
blue arch of heaven—not- one hill. raises its green 
head. from. the leyel- of the plain—not one valley 
spreads out, its flowering beauties—not one -river 
sends up its voice of power and fulness—nor one riv- 
ulet bounds. ig the embrace of its primeval waters— 
but what $, 38. unequiyocal and eternal evidence 
of the. love: Wer tan 
vast portals. of the 8unless forest to the temple of the 
High. Deity, Approach the. sanctuary... The shrine 
is Jadey with. nature's sweetest incense ;—flowers of 
every-hue and fragrance, .dewy. 8brubs and, crysta] 
founts. Lit by a flame of j joy and love, the. incense 
rises from the altar. It is the daily and uncensuming 


Jreat. Creator, Enter through the | 


THE UN IVERSALIST | 


I" IE 


oriftel of nature. Tt is hefe she 8erids up her Praive 
to heaven; here, in the temple of her - master, he 
breathes her holiest orisons:;: and/here, too, the beau- 
tiful interpreters .of ' the Janguage-of God; 'make 
known to her, his. kind _ 

And if, in this sacred and alitary place, the Crea- 
tor deigns to converse with nature, as willingly. aud 
as graciously does he condescend to make known-to 
man his everlasting love. Here does he 'mercifully 
condescend to tell him, that the love which has zbel- 


dawn of his existence, will continue to shelter and 
Shield and guard him, till the last twilight of his life 
has faded agg] paged away. 

When th&wind breathes through the foliage, of the 
forest oak, the voice of God comes to the.ear 1n rich 
tones 'of 'music ; when the graceful elm bends to the 
whispering zephyr, it 1s conveyed to the heart in 
Strains of the sweetest melody. It is borne on the 
voice of the birds from every bush that bends to the 
ſreshness of the cold, moist earth ; ; it is heard in the 
hum of the sporting insects; and it rises In fairy mur- 
murings from _ the*earth, as from .some invisible, in- 
dwelling, and conscious life, It comes, from all 
around, it fills the forest, it is the music of the, tem- 
'ple! And what 1s its interpretation ! Does it tell of 
hatred, and anger and vengeance ?_ Does it speak the 
fearſy] doom. of millions? -or toll _the death-knell of 
the.sinner? .D ves it 8ound a mournful dirge, a _dismal 

Pa q tt I death? Oh! does it not. rather 


Taree kf eb the secrets, of that glorious Ou when 
mankind are to awaken from the $leep of. ages, to an 
eternity of blessedness ;. when. they are, to. put on the 
new, robe of life, and be crowned with. an uniading 
glory! 

But not in. the forest alone, does God commune 
with man. Beneath the vast concave of heaven, there 
1s not a spot 80 open, nor a place. 80. hidden, that bis 


in the unclouded. sun, his. voice is heard, and: his 
Presence acknowledged, as, earnestly, and as em- 
phatically, as: in [the inner. 8anctuar $a his. boliest 


temple.. The. roar of the; thunder. far b r ben ? th, the 
overwhelming, rush of. the maightzad zalanche..as it 
quits its hold upon. the giant rocks, an Rs down 


the vast depth. of the. mountain to-its, base, the mur- 
| mur. of the wind ag it s8wells through the deep. valleys, 
the dasbing of the. cataract as it leaps over the ,pre- 


cipices,-.and.. glides away. ;into..its. rocky..basin, ths 
sbriek of..the eagle as he, wheels round the glittering 
i: " the. beetling cliff, which&towers. above, the 
Ml tel.of, God, and. of , his Cn and. of 
his Joys, | LIEN music of the Slomonthy in all heir wi 


tion ” of ag miracalons dis] 00g "M1. \ wh 
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were here dealt out 'by the reato dr 

throw a vail of sacredness around. 
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earthly as8ociations, which rest upon & every 5p $ 


presence 18. not sensibly, distinctly, and grateſully. 
ſelt. . Upon the topmost cliff of the loſtiest mountain, 
where. the rocks stand up in Strength and enduring” 
sublimity, where. chasms yawn, and, icepeaks glitter. 


ance. of-her praise.— . 


tered and shielded and guarded him, from the firs 
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| will forever "sheller it from those unhalkqwed and 
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tho vastifootstool of God. + The mountain is'a firm' 
battlement- where” security . has found an abiding. 
place. 'The fury of the elements and the strife of 
ages are alike impotent;when contending with this 
fortress' of nature.  'Phere' is a Free. Power, which 
stands 8entinel\at_ its outposts, and the long sjeges 
of time have as little effect upon its strength, as the 
breath, of a flower upon the rocks of the desert.. It 
is one Step: in. the high graduation to the strength of 
Heaven, and bears upon its. mighty brow the sig- 
net of. salvation! It has a language too, a glorious 
language. of confidence and trust, It speaks of the 
sheltering-providence of heaven, the-shielding power 
of Deity, and. leads the heart from the low and: ſear- 
ful things-.of earth, up to the high” security of 
Heaven ! | 
The is8ame language 1s written through the whole 
book 'of nature. [There are no doubtful meanings, no 
sentences of , ambiguity there.  'The language is al- 
ways clearly, distinctly. and: definitely marked. It has 
everywhere a positive and pointed signification ; it is 
every where the language of love; We read it in the 
depths. of the forest, and upon the brow of the moun- 
tain, on:ithe bright 8urface of the plain, and: upon the 
dazzling face of tne ocean, on the flowing river and 
the waving lake, on every flower-that raises its bright 
eye to Heaven and upon every. leaf that twinkles in: 
the light of day. | 
If we dive into. the earth, we find. the 8parkling 
gem, or into, the, ocean the coral and. the pearl, or 
s0ar upward to the sky, the rainbow and the crimson 
cloud; and the same characters of love are marked 
upon them all. It is a language of poetry, written in 
all its beautiful and varying. forms. with the same 
golden, thread running through the whole. And who 
can read thess gibyll:ne leaves of prophecy covered 
with . bright passages of love, and not rejoice in his 
own being? Who'can look upward tothe sun, glowing 
with light, and. not feel his own heart warmed with a 
kindred joy?-.Or downward to the earth, flushed with 
beauty, and. not. feel. his. spirit Jit up with the same 
hues of brightness ? Who can listen to nature's mel- 
ody, and not feel his own s8oul thrilled with hallelu- 
Jahs, or hear the cool wind dancing along upon its 
free; wings, and not wish that his own spirit had 
wings as free, to soar to its ark in Heaven.” 
* . S. 
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THE INCONSTANT. 
| Original, BY. 
Ox a large tabulated rock, in the interior of Vermont, 
8tan_ old-fashioned' family, + consisting of -a gray- 
headed man,” his: no: less -ancients wife; and a fair 
daughter pf- eighteen; They had just finished- their 
Upper, and': the» small-t1ble :stood an; their: midst. 
They-.had pansed':to. converse a little on- ordinary 
topics'before:the' tea things were: removed:; - Several. 
large trees” overshadowed+the rock,- around. which 
clung luxuriant; vines. from which hung heavy clus- 
ters of -grapes, not yet: ripe enough to. gather;-» The 
contented hr pared ardagd the table, for the cool 
e's "4 8ummer evening was stealing' through 
Ne:shrubbery. 


the. D8e-q {eſe vhergccewprs day, The red:roof 
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{dal hand to clip the wings of the-new-fle 
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of theit 8weet cottage was. peeping out; at a little. 


| distance, from. behind a clump. of gay foliage; - and: 


through the vista of a hemlock grove could.be geen a 
field of wheat waving in the wind like the green{bj 
lows.of a lake. The old man; whose name. was' 
wards, was recounting; some of the events which. oe- 
curred when he first.came into those parts, in the days: 
of his youth, when. the smoke of the Indian's wigwam 
was 8een. curling over the tops of the trees, and the 
wild. beast howled through the forest. _ He spoke of-* 
the Revolutionary war, He had fought during: the 
struggle, and had 8tood up. before the mouths ef the 
Britisch cannon. He spoke of. Arnold, with whom 
he had been well acquainted—that intrepid but mis- 
guided warrior, who, Jashed to madness by the/sordid 
ingratitude of his country, stretched forth his parrici- 
dged Eagle 
—to flood the only green-spot, which, rising from the 
ocean of despotism, afforded rest for: the foot of the 
bird of Liberty ! | 


His daughter leaned: pensively on her hand; and 
listened, for she loved to hear of olden times. She 
loved the patriot's' -tale—for she was a daughter of- 
America in the fullest sense of the words. - She'was: 
clad; in garments wover-/in the looms of her own 


| country, but they had been fitted:to her light and well 


moulded form by her own ingenious hands, and” she 
appeared to- greater advantage than many. town ladies 
in their-si]ks-and  8atins. ' Belinda had known noth- 
ing of the fashionable world. She had'\grown up 
like a violet in the-shade; and no-rude- hand had in- 
vaded her. Her mind: had not been;poisoned- by the 
cold and selfish: policy of the world, but her thoughts 
were free and natural, her feelings-were as yet” un- 
tainted with ambition,” and her wishes were' bounded 
by the innocent enjoyments which a bountiful Provi- 
dence had placed within her reach.” She: was the 
joy of her parents, and the light of their eyes.—The 
Surrounding scenery. was romantic in the extreme, 
and every tree and every rack was well known to Be- 
linda, They seemed to. be: a part of herself, and 
every spot was'remembered for-some pleasant "inci- 
dent or agreeable reflection which-she had enjoyed 
there. She was wedded to her home, with the pas- 
sionate devotion of a Swiss;* and well she might be 
s0—for there her earliest infancy bad” been; passed. 
She had: wandered in the shade of those wide-spread- 


| ing trees when. her tottering footsteps strayed' in aim- 


less childhood:  Those high rocks had echoed; to her 
infant shouts: and cries. - Those crags had” been 
kindled by the morning sun when she had watched - 
his earliest-beam, as he rose majestic from his-ocean 


| of green leaves, and poured his light upon. the herat- 


age of her parents. Her amusements had | been all 
of the rustic kind; and, swaple as they 'were, they 
| bad: been found sufficient to satisfy. the yearnings.. of 
her heart. 

Now he sat listening to the discourseof her father, 
who-was: telling how many brave fellows. had-fallen 
before his eyes. in;one - conflict with the British, and 
Belinda at that' moment, sighed, for her \thoughts 
were upon one who had a few: months. before risked 
his life for the preservation of /hers. She was think- 
ing of his reckless daring and his; love of adventure, 
and the reflection.” that if -he had been there, he too 
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would have been found amongst the slain, in the front 
of the battle ground, caused the 8igh which involun- 
tarily "came from the bogom of the single-minded 
maiden. Just then, she raised her eyes, and 8aw a 
youth leaning on his rifle, by the foot of a tall'pine, 
and-regarding her with intense interest. Her cheeks' 
instantly glowed with deep red; and her. eyes were 
suffused with tears. Perceiving that he wag noticed, 

the young. man” came” forward :- and, removing his 
hunting: cap from his bold brow, his dark locks' in 


luxurious clusters fell profusely around: his temples. - 


With'/careless ease, very unusual-in an inhabitant of 
the wilderness, he approached Belinda and wished 
her good evening. The old'man shook him heartily 
* by the hand; and told him that he had been quite a 
stranger lately.” 'The old ſady requested him to sit up. 
to the table and take a cup of tea. "He 8aid he would 
do' 80/; for he felt somewhat 'fatigued, having been 
| zeveral miles out of his way to direct a stranger_in 

the right road to town. Belinda waited'upon him 
with, many dimpled smiles, /and after he had: been 
helped to. whatever he wanted, the old man made 
some inquiries. with respect to the stranger waem he 
had: beem. escorting. 

©His name is Warren,” replied the OY (He 

is travelling through the 8tate, on business of'a pri. 
vate nature—thus much he. told me- frankly of his. 
own. accord, ſor. I did not caonsider it polite to press 
him with-questions, although, we live 80 much retired: 
that it is nataral for us to be a little inquisitive with 
regard to those who come amongst us. It seems as 
if:we were not acquainted with them, until we have 
gained a trifling knowledge of their affairs. I fell; In. 
with him at the crossings, and perceiving that be had- 
Jjost his way, I gladly offered my services to set him, 
right.? | 

-© How did he appear ? inquited Mrs. Edwards, 

* He neeme a clever, 8ociable fellow,” answered the. 

youth, and; was very communicative.” 

: ©:Djd'he look like a gentleman?” continued the old 
lady. © 
| He was well dressed,” returned the other, eyasive- 
ly—* and says he is a man of property. He was 


very: well dressed, and made a smart appearance. TI || 


Should not think he was over thirty years of age—al- 
though he has een much of ,the. world.” 

 £ Will -he be back this way?! aid Belinda timigly, 
and without Jooking up. 

«He did: not say that he should,” answered the youth 


— but. it is not altogether improbable—as he 81d he | 


was travelling partly for pleasure.' 

* *It is 80 long since I have 8een.a.stranger, that I 
should really like to have an evening” s chat with him, 
and hear'the news from town,” sajd Mr. Edwards. 
© If he shonld give us a call; he'shall-be welcome to 
all he can eat and: drink and. a | good: bed into the bar- 


gain,” 
flere.the conversation turned; ,qpon general topics, 


until the young man” aid abruptly— I have been. 
thinking of the matter that we conversed about last; 
ight; and T think that: the day might be brought, a. 


httle nearer without detriment to either of the parties 
concerned. 'Belinda'and I have known each other 
for zome time, and I presume we shall hardly ' discover 
anything new in'each other's character. 


| his countenance 'was. remarkably handsome. 
| might have thought differently, if you had seen him.” 


y' hut is] 
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lonesome, and ike quite rude while under:'my-man- 
agement. Belinda's hands would--give- every thing 
quite a C 'Iferent aspect.  My'good rifle is sufficient 
to procure i227 all the fresh\ provisions she can want, 
and you know 70y acres are not unproductive.” 

©T have no fears on that score,'said Mr. Edwards, 
© Belinda will be wel; provided for, and T think you 


| love her as well as 8he deserves; and 1 have a sort 


of a notion. that she loves you, too.” 
© That I do, father,” said Belinda, * and Lam wil. 


ling to be W illiam' s wiſe as 800n as we can get 
read | 

; Wet done ! "That's. bravely Spoken! cried Wil- 

liam, springing up and giving Belinda a kiss ' on the 
side of her bs. cheek. © The innocent and 
true-hearted seek no disguise.' 

© Oh, she is an honest, true-hearted virt, ] Il be 
bound'—said 'Mr. Edwards rubbing his hands in 
high glee.” © I wish "nothing . better, than to ee the 
girl settled for life comfortably and happily with the 
man she loves. Although'—and here 'a shade' of 
melancholy .crosxed the furrowed cheek ' of the old 
man—* it is a bitter cup to part with her, in our old 
age. We ehall miss her, wife. We shall miss our 
child. But you know he will be close to us, and we 
Shall 8ee her very often, But 'we Shall miss her, 
aſter all.” 

Belinda turned pale at the thought of parting from 
her parents, and looked round, with a pensive air, 
upon the various little mementps of by-gone days 
which surrounded the cottage on every 81de. 


The little company adjourned to the cottage, | and 
there they whiled away the evening with agreeable 
discourse, in which Belinda took an, active part, 
while the fond parents listened to her words, and the 


young Jover hung upon her lips with feelings of de- 


light which he did not strive to hide. The old peo- 
ple, at length, leſt William and Belinda to themselves, 
and now the latter, with the curiosity of a"young 
country girl, made many inquiries ' respecting the 
stranger of whom he had spoken, and amongst the 
rest, asked if he was handsome. 
: That i is a matter of. taste,” answered William, 
* and must be left to your own observation, if he 


Should ever call this way. But I did not think that | 
You 


They then held 8ome discourse with regard to their | 
future prospects, -and- spoke. of, their approaching 
marriage without reserve, Their conversation, in- 


deed, became tender, and*as it was probably more 


interesting- to themselves than it could be to the 
reader, I'may be pardoned for. not relating it. They 
parted at about midnight, and William took his rifle 
and proceeded homewards.  'The youth whom I have 
here..introduced to the reader was descended from a 
fagily of: some 'note in the 8tate, and he had receir- 
ed:a better education than./the generality of country 
lads. His parents were dead. His ſather | had been 
an intimate of Mr. Edwards, and William and Be- | 


linda had"had frequent 


other's company. There had always neemed to be 2 I 


mutual understanding between the two children, and 


they had shared each'other's joys 


very early age. Belinda, however, wy way ; 


* 


at home. with- ber parents,  while' William had been 
abroad to several academies, and had also lived some 
in town. William's manners were therefore consid- 
erably polished, while all that can-be Said of Belinda 
in that respect,-1s, that she acted naturally and free 
from affectation, and as she possessed a retentive 
memory, and some facility at learning, William, dur- 
ing his periods of 80journ. at home had been enabled to 
teach her 'many_ things which otherwise she would 


have been wholly ignorant of. But before he arrived: 


to manhood, his parents died., . They left him. ome 
property, 'but he did not think proper to. go to town 
for the purpose. of establishing himself'in business. 
He settled within about a mile of Mr. Edwards, and 
cultivated-his land, and scoured the woods for game. 
How far Belinda had influenced him in thus rustica- 
ting himselC T'must leave to the reader's ingenuity to 
determine. - But it is- certain that his friendship for 
her. had 8teadily continued to ripen until it merged 
into a. tender;regard. xs 

| Afier leaving the .cottage, William plunged into a 
wood which divided.him from his hut, and | advanced 
as fast.. as, he well could, through the tangled  briers 
and luxurious underwood. "The music of a summer 
night, came up from:the-marshes; and- the surrounding 
forests, making solitude pensive and-romantic. He-had 


about reached the middle of tne wood, when he heard | 


a Slight rustling amongst the:leaves. He. cocked 
his rifle, and-sto0d.a-moment to listen. He thought 
he perceived-the bushes to shake at alittle distance 
from -him., He did not 8uspect that there was any- 


thing of peculiar moment at hand, but more from a 


motive. of curiosity than.anything else, he advanced 
softly. towards the bushes to 8ee what was concealed 
there. [The moon was hidden by a cloud, and Wil- 
liam was, at first, unable to discover. anything ; but 
upon 8tirring the bushes with his rifle, he was surpris- 
ed by the appearance of a huge black.animal, which 
suddenly rose up on its hind legs, and. clasped him 
around the middle. He perceived that he was in 
the grasp of a-bear, His presence of mind did not 
forsake him, although he perceived that his rifle 
was useless under these circumstances. The bear 


commenced 8cratching him with his long nails, and 
his clothing was rent to tatters immediately. 'The 
bear had not confined the arms of the youth, and 
he struggled manfully with the animal. He, .at 
length, ſell, and the bear seized him with the teeth, 
but before. he could succeed in reducing the youth 
to subjection, William squeezed his hand into $ 
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aged couple; before he became entirely exhausted.: He 
rapped at the door, but before it wag opened, he had 
swooned and fallen to the earth. '' Old Mr, Rice," to 
whom the cabin belonged, came with'a 'candle to'the' 
door, and was much surprised and alarmed when he 
beheld William lying prostrate before his door, with: 
his clothes: torn nearly off, and the blood taining his 
body from head to foot. He called out to his wiſe, 

and the good woman appeared. 'PThe two old people” 
lifted William-in their arms and carried him into the 
house. Tt was some'time before he was recovered to 
consciousness, But Mrs. Rice was a good doctress, 
and che gave him: that attention which his 'sitwation 
needed.” We will leave William with the aged"couple, 
where he remained several days, and'return'to Belin- 
da. 'On the ensuing morning, when she arose, she 
found a stranger in the cotiage. From: what she had 
heard, she did not donbtthat he was the person'spoken 
of by Wilham, ' She was confirmed in- this belief 
when-she heard his story. He said that he” had lost 
his way on the preceding night, and espying the cot- 
tage, at a distance, had made bold to call Mr. Ed-/ 
wards 8aid that he was very glad he had called, and 
begged him to be seated and make himself at home. 
This stranger was about s1x feet in height and''gaily 
dressed. He wore large ruffles, and 'many other ap- 
pendages to his/person caJculated to 'make a display. 
Belinda had never before seen a man dressed so fine- 
ly, and she at once s8et him down for a rea} gentle- 
man ; but any person practised'in the- ways'of the 
world, would have formed quite a-different opinion. 
Fhe expression of his countenance:was" coarse, and 
his manners were vulgar and unecouth. The great 
pains that he. took | to appear: like 'a: gentleman too 
plainly showed that he possessed no claim to snchan 
appellation... But Belinda had not been brought up 

in 2 region where vulgar people try. to; appear as 
good as their, betters, and she had no idea of the false 
colors under which many  persons 1mpose. upon their 
neighbors. When the visitor announcedthat, bis name 

was Warren, Belinda asked him if he had not fallen 
in with a young gentleman on the preceding aſter- 
noon, who directed. him. to the high road. Warreu 

acknowledged that such was the case, but he-said 
that he had not supposed the youth to be a gentleman, 
but one of the common wood rangers, as his dress 
was not in the fashion. Belinda was somewhat start-. 
led by hearing her lover thus spoken of; _ but she 
could not help acknowledging to herselfthat Warren's: 
dress was much more elegant than was that of her 

lover, and consequently he must_ be. the. greatest. 
gentleman of the two. She hoped that William . 
would set_about_ reforming his appearance, and en- 
deayor to Shine as the traveller did ; and $she resolved 
that when she next saw him, she would advise, him 
to take pattern after her father's ; visiter. In the 
mean time, William was remaining. at the house of 
Mr. Rice in a very debilitated condition. The old 
gentleman'offered to go over to Edwards”; cottage, 
and inform the ſamily what had happened to their 
young friend, but expressed doubts of the propriety 
of 80 doing. There was nothing alarming in; bil 
case, and he wished not to tek MoFadh © al "a 
ment's uneasiness.—Warren 80on began to boast of 
his great possessions in his own town—stated, that he.. 


was a gentleman of leisure, and owned several houses. 
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He 8ajd that he belonged to Baltimore, and profess- 
ed-to be very intimate with great men; all of which 


things made the impression which was intended. upon | 


the unsophisticated family at the cottage. Of course, 
William knew nothing of the visitor who was thus 
evan his important airs in the presence of his 
elinda ; and sbe, poor girl, was totally unacquainted 
with the accident which had befallen her lover. Had 
she known it, nothing would have prevented her 
from hastening to his side. But Warren now began 
to-perceive that Belinda was an artless girl, possessed 
of. beauty and intelligence, and his attentions to her 
became: very marked; She thought his manners 
were very refined and polite, but had she been. ac- 
quainted with-mankind, she would have quickly de- 
cided - that he was a-mere pretender, and filled with 
affectation and: deceit. | She began to feel anxious for 
the appearance of William, as Warren: was quite 
troublesome to her. 
harbor the thought of being false to Wilham, for: she 
had seen too many proofs of his good dispoxition, 
and his disinterested intrepidity not to class him with 
the, bravest and the best of youths.—She sat, one day, 
leaning her head against the trunk of a large oak and 
perusing an interesting volume which William had 
given;..her, when Warren approached, and bowing 
very low, but very awkwardly, he - © hoped that Miss 
Edwards was enjuying herself well in the salubrious 
atmosphere, and enjoying- the blissfulness of literary 
contemplations-with preceding tranquillity ! 


Belinda, who was:more particularly attentive to his 


smiling -manner _ to his polite bows than to the 


meaning of his words, answered that she was read- 
mg: Robinson Crusoe—a | book which” a particular 
friend of - hers c2ovy presented her. 


Yes, ma'am,” said he, sitting down upon a rock 
near her I presume that your interest is highly ex- 
cated; Tt is very agreeable to trace the gratifications 
ofthe human mind; and see the wonders of art in 
the, creations of Providence.” 


He must be a religious man,' said $she to her- 
Self. 

*T beg: your leave,'—contmued he, taking the 
book. from- her hand—* ay, this is a very good book. 
Very beautiſul pieces in it, I perceive. Really, Miss 
Edwards, this book is calculated to reprove the morals 
of the risjng. generation, and—and'— 

You have got the book upside down, 
plain-hearted. girl. 

©Oh!. that makes no difference to me, 
Warren—*.I can, read. wrong side down and right 
side down, and crossways, and every way. I have 
learned Latin, madam, and I have seen more of the 
world than. any-man- in this state. No, no—madam, 
I can, tell by looking at the outside of a book, what is 
in it. Yes, madam, I got my eddycation in three dif- 
ferent colleges. Did: you ever hear any Greek ? 

«No, ir.” 

- Well, I will 8ay s0me—Qui, Quat hogerorum, 

inisterorum, bouserorum, manrorum, womanavis, 

gejunker , batequapickaxe? 

Belinda "held op her hands in admiration of the 

| fo dwan, and at once concluded that he must 


; i and } important personage. She was al- 


ok him 1n the ſace. 


She could not for a moment. 


Said the | 


* answered. 
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* Would you not like to-go:to:the np P? Inquire 
he: 

A. Oh, no. 1 woald not_ leave this place for all the | 
world, "aid Behnda, -* for here my-parents'live, and | 
here 1 have always. dwelt, and—and-—William i 
here too.” 


Hereupon Warren laughed outtight, the! cried; | 
© Do you mean that fellow'who showed me 'the' way 
to the high road the other day? Why'I''tell you that 
he knows nothing of fashion—nothing of "the world, 
and can you for a moment doubt which of us'two'is 
the finer looking, man. ' A hunting cap and .a' rifle! 
Ha! ha! ha! And a hut to live in. Why, Þ have'a 
house in Baltimore. that is 80 big that/ an elephant 
would get lost in it! I have a beautiful piannah and 
a chist of draws filled with music of every: description, 
I have a carpet'on” my floor that was! brought from 
England and that used' to cover the queen's” bed- 
chamber. I have s0 much money in-the-bank that 
two wagons could scarcely bring it away. Look 'at 
me, madam—look at me, .and tell me if you can dis- 
pute a minute that there is a great difference between 
a gentleman like me, and your dd gh, as'you call 
him.” 

Belinda'did look at him,” and was obliged to Con- 
fess that his appearance was more buckish than that 
of her William, and this she considered gentility, 1 
She replied, © You do not seemtolike' William.” She 
paused for an answer, but none came, and'she went 
on—* I shall always think well of him. He once 
saved my-life-by 'an act of bravery, 8uch as is'seldom 
witnessed. He 1s a daring and bold youth, although 
his appearance.may not” be '80 fashionable"as yours, 
and he has a warm heart of his own, and he loves 
me: and I tore him; Therefore do I' think he is the 
best man that I am acquainted with.” 


* You 8peak of his bravery! cried Warren! strut- 
ting. backwards and forwards'on a little grass plat i in 
front of Belinda, * What has he ever done, in com- 
parison with what this arm of mine has achieved? I, 
madam, have been in the wars. Yes, I have Waved 
my long, bright sword where he dare not show his 
head. I am a hero of the first water, madam. I have 
done deeds that would make the whole world wonder 
in unspeakable amazement.” Talk to me of bravery, 
madam—Ah! but after all—and here he laid his - 
hand upon his heart—* you are- the idol. for which I 
pant, Oh ! you ought to be a lady, You would eut a 


þspecious figure in a ball room, madam, and when I 


[led you. out upon the floor, every one would flock to _ 


'See us. There are a greatmany ladies that are dying. 
for love of me, madam. There is the Pregident's 1 
daughter sent me a letter full of beantiful poetry—' 


* Poetry !' cried she, * Are you ſond of poetry! 
Here is a piece written by my William, How. do you} 
like this She took out a paper from her bosom, and 
presented it to him. He opened it, and. Stood. star- 
ing at it, for some time. .. 

L Read it aloud, ir, if, you , please,” 8aid Belinda. 
« T could hear it forever.” f 1 

© Me! me read it,? cried he, Sivit it hack to. ./ 
Belinda. * Oh no, madam—I do n't rea d.such thi ings. 
We, gentlemen, do n't read poetry, that is un on 
such. paper. We only read it when jt is printed on. 
beautiful black velvet, with a gold fringe, i le 


of: vilrer,/and” all pictured” off | with Jewels and dia-| 


*would not disgrace 'mys 
thing. a, | madarn, not I.! 
Belinda * was now  persuaded, that the stranger 
could be little less than a prince, but as her house- 
: hold duties called her away, she was unable to listen 
longer to the bombastic nonsense of the vile fellow. 
She did not see him again until the afternoon. He 
had been out taking a stroll, and might occasionally 
be discerned Standing on the top of a hill, and tak 
off his hat to enjoy the cool - breeze, when he W 
lay his hand. gracefully on. his heart, and make as 
many, genuflexions as Punch in the puppet show.” At 
length, he came walking towards the house very fast, 
all_in_a_8weat, puffing and, blowing, and adyancing 
into the cottage with a lofty step and the air of a field 
marshal, he called aloud and repeatedly for Belinda. 
She came running towards him, half frightened out 
of her wits. * Talk no more of the bravery of your 
William!” cried he. © Come with me! Core with 
me, Miss: Edwards, and see what: my arm has done. 
Come and see the most gallant exploit that wae ever 
performed since Sir Walter Scott captured the Brit- 
ish at 'Waterloo.+ Hurry, madam; -my enemy lies 
dead before.me: and. I call upon you to witness my 
triumphant and glorious victory. Yes, I have done 
it, and let no man, hereafter, dare to talk to me of 
his bravery? © 
Belinda thought that something terrible must have 
taken place, and 8he put on her 8un bonnet, and fol- 
lowed Warren into the woods, who strode on before 
with long tragedy strides, waving back his hand, and 
crying, © Follow me, madam.” They had arrived to 
about the middle of -the' wood when Warren came to 
a dead halt, and-beckoned. Belinda to approach. | She 
came up and 8aw. a large black bear lying dead 
upon. the leaves. , It was the same animal which Wil- 
liam had killed, and from whom he had received his 
-wounds, Had Belinda examined, him closely, she 
would have. perceived that he had been dead some- 
time, but she shrunk back and looked round her with 
alarm, fearing that there might be more- bears in the 
woods. : 
© There! Miss Edwards,” cried the valorous War- 
ren. ©'There. is the tophet of my victory }, You see, I 
was walking this way, in order to cool myself, as we 
citizens are accustemed to do when we come'out to 
take the air, and I was 8tudying about my business 
in town, when I heard something roar out like a lion, 
I turned round, and the mighty monster was el6se 
upon 'me. I Scorned to call -out for assistance, but 
preferred brave and adventurous deeds, like Bona- 
parte. - So Þ-took up a cudgel, and as the monster 
came at-me/with his-mouth-wide open, I struck him 
betwee'the jaws,” when! he leaped-up, and before he 
Sruck the'-ground; I had: given him his death blow, 
a therethe lies; dead at my ſeet!' 


Belinda Tooked with amazement at the wonderful 
man whose courage was equal to his gentility, and 
sf in her heart that Warren was —_ brave as 

am”; -uſthiough tho th t he made a preat 
noise” abou ut i it, ot 
way with gr 
ing Warr 


monds,” >] by reading that 


$ 


— 


but” 8he concluded. that that was the | 
x folks. She went back with the boast- | 
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i 


usual, forighile poof of his courage had inspired' her || 
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with something like admiration ſor the man. In the 

evening, William, who was now nearly: recovered 

from the effects of his contest with the bear, set out 

for the cottage. He was startled at Seemg the #tran- 

ger there, hut it was s00n explained to him that War- 
ren had lost his way.and stumbled upon the cottage; 

where he had been invited to stay several days. Wil- 

liam saw .nothing--strange. in; that, and approached 

Belinda to pay his respects to her. | The graceful 

bearing of the youth was very different from the vul- 
gar pomposity of Warren, yet as he had lost his best 
8uit of clothes/in the contest in the woods, he. had 
been obliged. to. substitute habiliments more. coarse 
than usual. This, together with his paleness, made 
an unfavorable impression. on Belinda, who. for the 
first time, did not feel rejoiced to 8ee him. William 
said nothing about his late encounter with the bear; 
but Belinda, with sparkling eyes, related the account 
of Warren's victory over the monster. William did 
not once suspect that Warren had told a falsehood 
and had claimed the conquest of the. bear which he, 

himself, had kfled, He, therefore, replied Simply 
that he believed the neighborhood was Tifested by 
bears, but did not allude to his own adventure. That 
night, William thought that Belinda, was unugvally 
cool to him; but he did not notice that she-paid-par- 
ticular attention to the stranger. He dreamed not.of 
the mine which was about to be sprung under his 
feet. He retired home early, as-he felt weak. When 
Belinda came to the door to bid him good night, zhs 
was-I1n more hagste to get back to the room than usual: 

But he took no-particular note of it, as he felt gs; 
and was in a haste to leave. 

On the next morning, he went over to the cots 
tage; and, as he felt much. better, he determined 
to take a stroll with Belinda, and have. gome par- 
ticular conversation with. her. But before: he had 
reached the. cottage, and: while. the trees yet obscur- 
ed it from his. view, he beard a-s8ound of RPO: 
tion. This hastened his steps, and he. emer 

| quickly from the wood, when behold ers 
aged father wringing his hands and: walking to es 
fro in great apparent anguish, while her mother sat 
in the-door, more like a $8tatue than a hving being; 
He was thunderstruck. He advanced rapid dly to the 
cottage; and demanded what had happened. 


* She is gone! $she is. gone! We shall gee her no 
more!” exclaimed: Mr. Edwards, tearing the gray 
hairs from his. wasted-brow. * She. has leſt us—our 
child! the wy of our exigtence—our only hope— 
our last stay!! Oh! that I had died before I saw this 
hour! 

: What mean,you! Of whom do you 8peak?” CT 
William in a tone that would have melted x a rock. 
© Where is Belinda?” 


Par 1 aF am north" _ 46 40\a60 ted" 
will appear 8 range to "you---but, w—— V Yarrow 
ave any falli ou 


does not wish'to 
and thinks we had better dep 
the 8un rises to-morrow morn, I shall 
yourselves the Joan" 1 
ng to be a"great lady in. 


2001 as my dear Warren and I are married, Þ 


8ays he shall .cend for you to come to:us, and .we 
sball live in a large house and have a carriage and 
servants and.shall live like princes. _ I am sure that 
if William loves me, he. will be rejoiced. for my 
good luck... Farewell. BELINDA,' 


William's . eyes grew dim before he finished this 
epistle, "then 'clasping 'his hands, he cried, © Oh 
God! was this cup prepared for me, and by thy 
hand'too!' And'he fell like one 8truck by a FECNGNp- 
bolt prone upon the earth. 

In the mean time Warren and Belinda had left 
the cottage at midnight, and walked to the nearest 
town, where they took a stage, and started south. 
Instead of going to Baltimore, they stopped at Bog- 
ton, and Warren apologized for deceiving Belinda, 
by Saying that he wished to occasion her an agreen- 
ble 'surprise. But her heart beat high when he led 
her to'a very large aristocratic looking house, and 
told her that he lived there. He led herin ata door 
leading to'the bagement story. A number of sery- 
ants' were assembled in the room, to whom he whis- 
pered; and they nodded 'their- heads in token of 'as- 
Sent, looking with.'a 8ly leer at poor Belinda.” But 

00h tho voice of Some'one above 8tairs'was heard 
*calling Warren. He went up, and then Belinda 
-heard the same voice in harsh-and threatening lan- 
guage addressing her betrothed. © She caught the 
following/ words: © You worthless rascal, I gave 
"you permission to go and visit your parents in the 
'country, and you have been racing about the state 
fortwo' weeks. Now, go tov your duty, you worth- 
less fellow, and unless you conduct with more dili- 

ence than formerly, I shall turn you. into the 
8treet?” 

Belinda whs surprised to hear svch language ad- 
Aressed to the great, the rich, and valiant Warren, 
and in his own house too; but she concluded that 
She 'was not yet acquainted with the forts of high 
life. * *Svon, howeyer, the gentleman went out, *and 
now Warren appeared and invited Belinda up 
Stairs. 'She went up and entered a richly furnished 
room. She had never before een 'such splendor, 
and although it was: nothing but the common'furni- 
ture of a rich merchant's house, to the imagination 
of the simple country girl, it was equal to a palace. 
She sat down upon a pretty settee, and Warren 
proceeded very politely to hand her a-glass of wine, 
when suddenly the gentleman” returned, and, com- 
ing into'the room before he was expected, he Start- 


TS 


ed back with par te; eng | 


* Warren?” cried he. what does" all this mean? 
What, girl is that? Watren was confounded and 
\ Knew not whit to reply, but being unwilling to hum- 
ble hinself in the presence” of Belinda, he tried to 
look big, and was walking out of the room very 
leisurely, when” the exasperated master of the 
house gaye birth @ Kick in the' rear: which sorit him 
sprawling.into the entry. IHe-then, demanded 
inda. who sbe was and what was her busines 
She told/him the whole ork: of (hs. OA 
po n: he 4 penn 8nd, © 


am extremely 8orry for 
eive/that you are: a simple. country 


__ t here; --wbo, although he. is 80 ignorant that 
he can searcely read, is..fond of assuming_ airs, / 


imposed upon: by my worthless | 


HE UN [VERSALIST.. 


| onee dearly beloved Belinda, resolved on never | 


| FaTyeR | make thou my heart! a Sacred urn 


\ 


Sell 


; ness dwell... But, amid the things of | breatbing ex-. 


| and subduing power .over the, human heart, as tbe. 


dressing_ in, the, costly- style, and=p; 
elf off imonge our people for a _ eman,” 
The heart-stricken Belinda arose .and-leſt the | 
house, She- begged her way back to the « cottage of - 
her parents»--bu alas! the p, Mir was too 'severe for - 
their aged minds to endure; and they lived but one | 
week after the return of their daughter. 
William, digusted with the inconstancy of hig | 


hin | 


ain attemptin ing. to secure a woman's affection. He 
med W,, and, hermit-like, secluded him- 


from booty, 
Belinda dragged out a miderable exiatence in sin- | 

gle blessedness'and fell, at the early age of thirty, 

a victim to consumption, attributable to the dis 

tress of mind. occasiotied by her own inconstancy. 


LIN-ES 


WRITTEN 'ON THE RECEPTION OF - A LETTER. 


Original, 


In which a holy martyr flame s hall burn, 
That will! consume in its quenchless fire, all 
That does the pure spirit of ruth enthral; 

And may love ever stand, a guard near by, 


To ward off the touch of hypocrisy. 


The flame is awakened? O, it burns! it burns! 
All dross of the heart to nothingness turns! 

The heavens are: brighter; the earth is more fair; 
All things in existence a new garb wear. 

It 8eems the' Spirit of Beauty hath flown 

O'er the world below, to show.me her own. 


0 grant me the strength, thou God of all power, 
To watch well my heart ſrom this hallowed hour; 
May it a worshipper of Truth. ever be, 

As the $un-flower turns to its own deity; 

And the warmth of sincerity linger around 

The home that it now has welcomely found. 


FabbS. 1836. ns BELIM\ 


"CONSUMPTION: 
a Original. 
Tarr are many thiogs'in this strange work of 
light and shadows to cause 'the-heart to-bleed, and WM | 
the eyes to be suffused with tears—to 'draw the Wl 
mind-to meditate on things aboye-the :8tars, whe!s | 
we delight to think imperishable /purity and Jovelr | 


istence, there is no sight that exerts such a soſteving. 


workings of that smiling, flattering, Angoining: de. 
8troyer—consumption; . i ed one Ry, F 
garb, of joyous, 'awakening sprin | ; 
as8uming t the dress an, the { ding hy of Fc 
autumn... | 


2.450. 


the m 


meditative mind, are drawn thereby to high and 


- 4 - 
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Stern, manhood, though unused"ta «the melting 
mood;? has often found the s8ympathetic tear 8teal- 


ing from the outlet of. the heart, a-down the cheek, 
as he Cane on the destroyer's yictim—listened to 

elancholy musings of a mind now weaned from 
the world, and become'the worshipper of regignation 
—then again. enlivened' by hope, and auimated by 
the anticipations of recovery, discussing plans of- 
usefulness, pleasure, and friendship; and pantingly 
dwelling/on the rich enjoyments that the next 8nmh- 
mer will grant.them, among their friends, who/then 


? bo 


are to rejoice in the. health of the-dreamer. © 

It is a 8ight that may well soften the” hard 
heart, and shake the firmest nerves, to gaze. on'the 
fading away of affection's flowers in the eafly day 
of their promise—to Jook upon the: young on the 
verge of the grave, abgolutely unconscious. of their 
situation—hear them relate their visions of health 
and joy in the ſuture, while we are conscious that 
the fragrance of the. gummer flowers they hope to 
enjoy, will be breathed over their grave, and at the 
time they hope for health, the birds will sing the 
requiem of the dead. 

Peculiarly well 8vited is 8uch a sight, © by the 
sadness of the. countenance to make the heart bet- 
ter;* ſor often there is an unearthly loveliness at- 
tendant on the d@eeazed—there is something in the 
expression of the'e 
liancy of the eye; that is at times lit up with a joy- 
ous inspiration, that tells not of earth, but of a world 
we nave not seen; andthe susceptible heart, and 


holy contemplations, that strengthen the inestimable 
hope .of immortality, and quicken the penetrating 
eye of christian faith. "I | 

I never came from a visit to a victim of consump- 


tion, Without feeling that my hope of reunion with || 


the loved and_lost' on earth, was more 8ure—that 
a heaven in the dread unknown was more a hv- 
ing reality—that there 1s indeed a future, far sur- 


passing in beauty and bliss all that the mortal eye ever | 


rested upon, Yes; there is a strange, mysterions. 


ze consumptive's look—in the bril- || 
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taken away—where the inhabitants shall not say, 
| I am sick,”* nor death there ever come. The 
brightness and peerless glory of christian faith, is 
the assurance of a better world, the promise of the 
country of cloudless beauty. we. xeek. Is it not, 
then, * the 8ubstance of things hoped for?” does'it 
not open a fountain of hving waters, that is the only 
s0urce of supply to quench the thirst for immortal- 
ity, and enable us to'go through the desert of life 
strengthened by the draught? And at the hour of 
mourning for the departure ofthe loved, does not 
the whole substance, if there is any, of the 8ystems 
and philosophy of man, utterly vanish? Where is 
the least shadow of a hope, or of a comfort; at 8uch 
an hour, amid the wildness of infidelity? Phat 
dreamy system adds darkness to the deep gloom of 
the hour of mourning, while Christianity scatters all 
the shadows, reveals another world of light, as 'the 
glories of the heavens burst on the gaze, as the 
darkness of night approaches. 

Such, then, is the 8ubstance of our hopes. Chris- 
tian faith' contains the substance, and the gospel 
gives us evidence of its reality; and though the 
promised boon is uuseen, yet our believing hearts 
are permitted to rejoice in foretaste of the pogses- 
S$10n, and {eel the sustaining power of the full assur- 
ance of faith. 

Let us cherish the memory of the virtues and love 
of our _vyanished: friends.  - | ; 

* True, indeed, it is, . 
That they whom death has hidden from our sight, 
Are right worthy of the mind's regard; with them 
'The future cannot contradict the past— Ft 
Mortality's last exercise and proof 
Is undergone.'—WorDpsWoRTH. 


Our bet offering to the memory of the departed 
is the nnitation of their virtues, the cherishing of the 
excellences that s8o embalms them 4f our hearts, and 
cause us, witty a melancholy delight, to gaze on 
their image in memory 's magic ghis. =, 

East Cambridge, 1836, © 4 


feeling that bathes every thought in a not unpleas- 
ing sadness, as I gaze on the hectic flush of con- 
sumption, and her brilliant eyes meet my tearfu] 
ones. And were an angel from the Father's holy 
home to visit.me, I could not look apon him with a 
morg heartſelt reverence, than -I gaze ow the. coun- 
tenancs of the consumptive. 'Fhereig*a" = 
thing in the expression thereof that hushes'my heart, 
80lemnizes every thought, and, as naturally directs 
my mind to meditate on- unseen. things, to thinF of 
the higher and better world, as the bird-secks its 
home in 'the air. And at such tunes, the * till 
8mall yoice? of fervent, heartfelt gratitude »praises 
the King of kings for-the giſt of the gospel of life 


and -inmortality—the aeed of a future heaven is: 


felt, its existence-is believed. | 


Well has the apostle remarked—* Faith is the 
8ubstance of things hoped for, .the evidence of 
things not seen.” , In the hour of lamentation 
for the departed, we are ready to acknowledge— 


because we feel. its truth—that the substance, the || 


life, the 8oul of all-our hopes is a ſuture exigtence— 
a life of immortality, where the Father will restore 
to our. enjoyment; those- he hath here-g 
49 * "a 
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|| When earth. aud its pl 
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JESUS THE MORNING STAR.—REV. XXII. 16. 
-- = Original, 
Wren day 8eems/to dawn, and the world to rekindle, 
With beams of pure light from the fountain on high, 
The bright morning star guides the wanderer onward, 
And lights up his path with gray from the ky. y 
| When all other lights have been quenebed in mid heaven 
The moruing 8tar twinkles with þlimmering ray 
Nor ceases to-sbine till the bright beams of morning ©... 
+Have lit up the earth with the splendors of day. 
So Jeus, my Savior, when time 18 receding 
iddarksome etemiity opes to the eye, 
3 173.311 yy Bowl a bright suubeanref glory, 
i direct to my home in the sky. 


easures are ſaded and. withered 
Aridtime with its joys age sbrouded in gloom, nn 


Then Jesus the Bright morning 8 


! Shall kiodle with radiance the halls of t 
; Bath, N. H. %s, 
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THE:CHRISTIAN'S/SOLDIER'S- ARMOR. 
| Originalz. 


© But let us who are of 'the day, be 8ober, putting on the 
breast-plate of faith and love; un.1 for av helmet the 
hope of 8alvation.'—1 Tnxss. v.:8. 


Br16Gur, beautiful and expressive are the many met- 
aphors which the sacred writers have derived from | 
the-discipline; armor, and honors, of the Greek and 
Roman. soldiery ;. and with the apostle Paul it was a 
favorite mode tospeak.of the Christian disciple under 
the figure-of "a warrior ; and. he has used with pecu- 
liar propriety and elegance, things pertaining. to the 
warrior, in order te animate and encourage the pers 
8evering Christians. 

He followed: in the footsteps of lis Master, and, 
like him; used things natural; welt known and com-: 
mon, to illustrate and set iorti Spiritual-traths; thereby 
demonstrating the simplicity of the gospel. 

In his Epistle to the Ephesians, the apostle has 
enumerated the whole of the panoply armor of- the 
Greeks and Romans, and applied its various parts to 
thoze: moral: weapons with which the Christian should 
be ſurnished, and which will-effectually serve to for-: 
tify him against all adversaries, thats may attack his 
virtue or his faith. 

Thus says Paul to the Ephesians, vi. 11—17. 
« Put onthe whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to 8tand aginst the wiles of the devil. For we 
wrestlenot against flesh and blood, but against prinet- 
palities, against' powers, against. the rulers of | the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand im 
tbe-evil:day,,and, having done all, to stand. Stand, 
therefore, having your: loins girt about. with truth, 
and having on.the breast-plate of righteousness; and. 
your feet shod. with the preparation of the gospel of: 
peace; above all taking the shield of faith, wherewith 
ye may be able (quench all: the. fiery, darts of: the. 
wicked. And take the helmet of salvation,.and the 
sword of the.spirit, which is the word of God. 

Thus doth the apostle: array the. believer in the 
whole panoply armor of Christian, spiritua] warfare— 
warfire- against evil thoughts, vicious temptations, 
and all the wiles of wickedness. Having on this in- 
vincible armor, we can go forth in the majesty of a 
freeman of the Lord, fearing not; resigting- tempta- 
t1ons, bearing persecutions, and gustaining afflic- 
tions... Eree,.indeed, io mind, is be whom the Son: 
maketh free. _ nel 

The apostle inthe text speaks of His brethren-as 
children * of the day;* by this lis evidently meant 
that they were the. disciples of him+who was, and is, 
the-light of the moral world; they were not-of: the 
night, having been brought- out of the: darkness%of 
wickedness,. or-heatbenish ignorance, aud releaged. 
from-tlre- night. of, Jewish prejudice, and brovg 
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gelves, it is to Godz or whether we besober, it is 
 for-your cause.* Orpif we moderate our transpoits 
in speaking of divine things, and are- sober, it is 
because we think we can better instruet and advise 
you; thus, * to. be 80ber,? is to act digpasslonately, 
in a calm, even-tempered ard forbearing manner, 
This is a wise caution; for how many there are 
who are professedly of the day—wearing the chris- 
tian'name, whose passtonate, inte mperafe course of 
conduct brings great reproach upon the cause they 
ue. They act too inuch from excitement, from 
impulse of the moment,” and, giving Joose rein 
to their pas8jons, 'stop not to consider the agitating 


Subject, until they are foundered upon 8ome wreck- 
| ing rock, and then awake to know that the guod «hip 
| of Christian ſriendship is daghed to pieces, and a 
vainablo tore of good ſeelipgs lost in the--deep, 
dark ocean of hatred and unkindness. 

If we are of the day, we should 'wiah'to Fain all 
the light of knowledge that is posstble upon a sub- 
zeet that may affect the ſeelings,- character, and 
good famezof another ;. we should be very cautious 
not to decide in haste, remembering that the dark 
mantle of 8uspicion may. be thrown upon us by-8016e 
useen hand, and Rumor's ten thousand: evil 8pirits 
may be busy to tie that mantle fast on us; how 
much then should we need that *eharity: that think- 
eth'no evil?' * Whatsoever ye wouldthat men should 
do unto you, do ye even 80 unto them.” 

Acting-*thus cautious, we are exhorted to put on- 
*the breast-plate of faith, and love, and for an hel- 
met, the hope of salvation.* Thus we may venture 
to zay the heart and mind of the Christian is to 
be armed and defended; for: the breast-plate and 
helmet are the deſence of the soldier's heart and: 
head. 

Having faith in the being and in the infinite 
goodness of God, we can have a deep, fervent; and 
unquenehkable love toward him—he then will be the - 
priceless, peeriess jewel of our souls. 

Having this unwavering faith, and: sincere Jove, 
we.can have. # bright=hope. of salvation, or deliver- 
ance from every evil; for * all'things work together 
tor good to them that: love God.? 

Faitb, love, and hope, are the bright :gems of the 
Christian's coronet, that shine with an unſading ra- 
diance- as he- wanders through the gloomy path of 
aſlliction; throwing around him a haloof briglitness, 
tinging even woe with the hue of heaven—the glow 
of:rapture;”-and when the-pale hand" of diseaze-sþail 
beckon- him down, and through the dark valley cf 
the shadbw: of death, then will those jewels, faith, 
love, and hope, agsmrme _a-more unearthly, heavenly 
brilliancy, and * life and-unmortality' will be the 
more and more brought to the light of his mental: 
oye; and he can gaze © though golden vistas into- 
heaven.* These companions of the Ghristian we may. 

otherwise describe, and thus 8ay,— 


Faith is the mind's eye to gaze.on. God; 

Love'is the pure light that hows him good;: 
Hope is the guide through the gloomy read, . 

And the spinits ery, come home! come KO F. 


As-in our text-the apostle has used: the figure of _ 
an armed '80ldiers to exhort the Christians' what 


thians; (ch. 


| 


they-should wear ig. order to 8ucceed in the warſare 


acainst wickedness;' as he has-commnnded them to | 
put on the- whole armor of God, and stand ready, |: 
it may be well for us to-direct our attention more 
particularly toward the various parts of the warri- 
or's armor, as illustrating that of the Christian sol- 
dier; and the heauty and force of many passages of 
scripture will thereby be made the more apparent. 

When the Greeks and Romans were about to 
prepare for battle, they threw off their ordinary, or 
festive s8uit, and encompassed themselves with a 
suit.of armor; it is to this moyement that Paykal- 
Inades, Rom. xii. 12. * The night is far spent, the 
day-is at hand; let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness, and put on the armor of light.” 

When they were panopled in their armor they 
never commenced. 'an- attack without offering up a 
prayer. for success. to' their gods; -and :thus -Paul | 
commands the Ciristians, who are equipped with 
the divine, 8piritual panoply, to raise prayer to him 
who 18 above all the gods of earth, saying, © Pray- 
ing always with all prayer and supplication ur the 
gpirit, and watching thereunto with all persever- 
ance. How much 1s in that injunction embraced— 
prayer, watchfulness, and perseverance—prayer-1n 
the spirit for aid and strength; watch carefully the 
rising of s8piritual enemies—the angry passlons— 
the unholy desires—evil thoughts, and vicious pro- 
pensities; and persevere on'to-the victory—to the 
triumph over evil, and the attainment of gvod—the. 
possession of a right mind, and a right spirit, the 
best crown of victory that ever decked humanity. 

* Stand, therefore, having your Hoins girt about 
with truth;* s8ays the apostie. They having got to- 
gether the whole of the armor were now to gird it 
on.them.. The Christian must gird his armor on with 
the girdle of truth, or sincerity. Little will it serve 
man to have merely the theory of -Christianity; he 
mnst, if he would feel and know the gaod of its 
.traths, bind them to his heart; he must have .a 
deep and strong conviction that those truths came 
from God, and are well fitted to effectually guard 
the inner man from all rude assaults—the mind from 
scepticism, and the heart from evil. If :the divine 
armor, which is the effects of. tne indwelling power 
of the gospel, is unlooscd from the girdie of sin-, 
cerity—then the inner man is exposed to the ene-, 
mies of all good; the 8pott of passion, and the play 
of fools. When the Christian professor grasps the 
hand of hypoerisy, he bids farewell to sincerity, and 
the armor of God-vanishes—he plunges into the 
works of darkness. 

* Having on the breast-plate of rightcousness; and 
your, feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace.” The breast-plate was the most important 
piece of the armor, and was made. in two parts, the 
front covering the whole breast, and the second, or 
back part, covered the back as far extended as the 
front reached; thus this piece guarded the heart 
and lungs, and the principal vital tanctionaries; 
how expressive of that which is the life-guard of the 
purified ' inner man—the breast-plate, or, as is-evi- 
dently meant, the practice of righteousness? _ 

The word ph pra significs, as we deem it, 


the principl irtue and holiness—the. vitals of || | ove | gt 
than the 2oldier's brengt-plate de- || shield of ſaith, wherewith yo shall be able to quench.” 
| all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 


the Christian.. As then the s8oldier's breast-plate de- 
tended the.essentials to physical,-or bodily-extFtence, 
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Son 


80 does the practice of Tighteousness guard the es- 


the arrows of temptation, and ;preverves the priv6i- 
ple of good from harm. | 2. 

The practice of righteousness is the only guard 
against moral death-—it is the only moral breast- 
plate—as 8ays John, © Let no man deceive you ; he 
that doeth righteonsness is righteous, eren as he 
is righteous,” This then is the standard to judge ol 
the claims-of any to the name of righteous, the prac- 
tice, the doing of righteontsness. This 4Jone is true 
religion in the heart, and vain'are all the attempts 
of man -to sibstitnfe something else m its place— 
some outward ceremony, mere physical performance 
-=trac religion 1s doing Tighteously, May the por- 
tals of every sonl be opened for the entrance of such 
a king of glory—monarch of good. | 

* The preparation of the gospel of peace,” with 
which the +christzan_$hould be -shod, atludes to the 
brazen boots worn by the Grecian soldiery, to pre- 
vent the feet and ankle from being wounded by 
thorns, briars, and stones, that might obstruct the 
way ; and thus guarded, they could walk with firm- 
ness, and 1n eafety. 


Here 1s a judicious caution to all. :If we wish to 
walk.safely and securely—defended 'from the thorns 
of malice, the briars of hatred, and the rocks of an- 
Ter, we should be © shod with the preparation of the 
rospel of peace; we should cherish that mildness, 
forbearance, and forgiveness, 80 essential to the 
-Christian disposition, and that prepares us to meet 
the rude assaults of imprudence and envy, and to 
render to no man evil for evil, but to strive, as far 
as our imperfections will permit, to overcome. evil 
with good, and thereby throw coals of fire on the 
head of our foe—the warmth of which shall melt his 
icy heart, and cause the gentle, and grateful streams 
of penitence and friendship to flow.towards us, bear- 
ing:athe genius of reconcHliation. 


A peacefu] manner 18- essential to snccess in en- 
deavoring to recommend the truths we believe—we 
must speak in_love—we must reason in kindness, 
an strive to convince by contending in earnestness, 
that 1s a happy compound of zeal for the truth, and 
love ſor the creature; that would reach the mind, 
by travelling through the path of the affections. ''The 
poet Eerbert speaks wisely to this point—let us.lis- 
ten to hing— | | 


© Be calm un arguing, for fierceness makes 


Why sbould-I blame another man's mistakes, 

More than his sickness or his poverty! 

Calmness is great advantage; he that lets 

Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all hisswanderings, and enjoy his frets, 

' As cunning fſeneers suffer heat to tire. IRS 
Trath dwells not-in the clouds ; the bow that 's there 
Doth-ofen aim at, never hit, the sphere.” 


"The. mistakes. of another we should. pity in lore, 
but not be angry at them, for na is not love; gen- 
tleness is wisdom's handmaid—love's ardent friend. 

But, continues the apostle, © Above all taking tha 


(Wy a ſault, and truth discourtesy ; 


sentials to-spiritual, or animated holy life—it repels . 
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- Phe s$hield he alluded to, and the fiery darts were | 
very. peculiar. The shield was large enough to de- 
fend the whole body; it was made of wood, oblong, 
and covered with hides. The fiery darts were terri- 
ble weapons, and were made from a hollowed reed, 
about the point of which was placed some poisonous 
and.combustible material, which 'took hire as the ar- 
row, or dart flew through the air, and if they struck 
an enemy they remained inſixed till he was consum- 
"| EY 

Faith is resembled to the shields that blunted and 
quenched these darts, probably by shattering the 
reed to pieces. As therefore the shield defended the 
whole body, so Faith guards the whole christian 
man. Were it not for. the assurances that faith 
gives, that nothing evil can befall the practice of up- 
rightness, and that contrary doings cannot escape 
the just reward; were it noj for this, there are times 
when the breast-plate of righteousness would be 
broken, and the vital principle of holiness injured. 


But faith, strong and steady, 1s mighty to with- 


$tand ; a glorious sbield over all the good -principles. 


of our nature, and an efficient defence against what- 
ever may be aimed at them to their injury. 


The fiery darts of the wicked are those inflammavle 
pdisonous thoughts that are the off-prings of moments 
of excitement; which excite and inflame the baser 
passions, and would poison and burn up -all good 
feeling and holy resolution. 


tian warfare, and attainment of moral good, blunts 
and quenches the darts of unhallowed desire, the 
promptings to evil, and strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might, the vietor rejoices in triumph 
and gladness. 


There are many, * fiery darts' thrown at us by our 
enemies in doctrine, against which the $hield of faith 
should be strongly upliſted. The vehicle of them may 
| be as slight as the recd of the Grecian's enemies; yet 
they contain as fearſu] a poison as those same darts, 
and are as fiery. Let us then, as the warrior prayed 
that his arm might be nerved to-8npport his shield, 
pray that our faith may be increased :; that our reli- 
ance upon the all-sustaining power of the Almighty 
may be strengthened, that our fidelity toward the 
commands and duties of truth may be more exem- 
plary. Ag 

©'Take the helmet of salvation, and the gword of 
the spirit, which is the word of- God.” "The helmet 
was the armor of the head, on wliich were mayy/em- 


blematic figures, and various inscriptions + the apts» | 


tle speaks of one that bore the emblem. of hope; or 
Something sjgmificant of perfect confidence. *Phis 
helmet the apostle in our text calis:*the hoperof 8al- 


vation ;' or a perfect confidence ity the-eternal love of | 


the spiritual Father, causing the beligter to rest as- 


Sured that his etern1] spiritual miterests are in 8aſe 
keeping, and therefore he thinks, ay, is heartily con- 
viced, that therein is no' ground of fearfulness. 

So als0 in, reference to his temporal, worldly con- 


-cerns. The many assnrances given by him that can- 


| not lie—the imnumerable promises of good to them 

Which do good, inspires his heart with true Chris- 
tian conage—he has a scure helmet—a Strong 

* anchor-like hope of deliverance from every evil=of 


| conquering every advervary—triumphing over every | 
ſoe, and quenching and destroying every fiery dart | 
that may be thrust at him, Panopled in the whole _ 
armor of God—guarded.. by hope, faith and Jove, se- 
cure in mind and heart he stands; praised by angels, | 
and loved of God ; sustained amid all persecutions, | 
* By the word of truth, by the power of God, by the 
| x mia righteousness on the right hand'and on the 
eft. | 

The great and mighty weapon that 1s to be wield. 
ed againet the foes of truth, is *the sword of th 
$pirit, which is the word of God.” Faith in the truths 
of holy writ—practice of the commands therein 
given, and the argaments-of scripture ready in hand, 
constitute the true Christian warrior —they are the 
best shield, breast-plate and- 8word, with which men 
were ever armed, and which were ever used against 
the attacks of vice, error, and the enthusast's fiery 
darts. DEE. | 

How s8eldom are we met with the s8word of the 
pirit by those who delight to rail against the holy 
truth of our faith—the holiness and consequent hap- 
piness finally of every member of the vast family of 
man—every child of the 8piritual Father of our race. 


But strong and-ardent | 
faith or fidelity toward the cause espoused—the Chris- | 


When we uplift the spirit of truth's 8word, and 


|| from its brightness there flaches in/words of living 


flaine—* God 1s Love;* where is there one who 
would dare to lift that '8ame weapon in opposition to 
(hit glorious declaration? Were there any that dare 
to attempt the deed, they would soon, turn aghast, as 
 tnongh they saw the s8ame flaming 8word that was | 
placed to guard the tree of life; and were he permit- 
ted to £trive to oppose that eternal truth, that * God 
1s love,” he would 800n be like Eleazar of old, —his 
hand was weary, and clave unto the 8word,” ” 


With the sword of the $8pirit we can resist and re- 
pel all the attacks which blind, or mistaken zealots 
may make against the truth of universal ultimate per- 
ſection in love. All were created in love—-all are 
pres:rved by love, and that 8ame spirit will be over 
us throughout the ceaseless ages of eternity; it is the 
spirit of love ; it 18 our rock, our fortress and defence. 


Knowing what is the whole armor of God, may 
we gird it on by the girdle of truth—may it be 
bound close to the heart by sincere faith in its di- 
vinity—sincere love toward its Maker—God, and 
sincere resplution to wear it constantly, with prayer 
for strength; cautiousness, and care against spir- 
tual foes; and pergeverance in the wise warfare of 
r00d against evil—righteousness against unright- 
eousncss—truth against error : and the word of God 
against the vain traditions and devices of men. 


Let the snow white banner of Christianity be dis- 
played—its motto is, Love and Truth. Then let us 
be warriors in the ranks of those, who, when they : 
contend, contend for love and truth; for a more dil- 
fusive' charity among men,, a more enlarged indul- © 
gence and forbearance, a greater desire to see - 
truth triumph, rather than our prejudices, a warn 
zeal that the glory of the Redeemer's kingdom may | 
be extended, and not our own vain glory, and that: 
more of the indwelling power of God may be in the? 
hearts of all. | | b He! Wo ns 7 


. 


Let prayer and meditation be often directed to 
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rengthen our faith; remembering that 


Joys is the first begotten of ſaith, and hope is the | 
child of love. | 

And ' how enrapturing is the 8cene which the 
hope of the Christian pregents to ſancy's eye, cloth- 
ed with the loveliness of heaven! A univyerse of in- 
telligences freed from the galling chains of corrup- 
tion—from the subjection- to vanity—ſrom all in 
grief and wretchedness, and introduced into the 
glorious, blissful, and holy liberty of the purified 
zons of God. | | 

Truly every man that hath this hope should puri- 
ſy bimself from all jniquity, that the casket may be 
worthy of the jewel; and that, in the gspirit of love: 
and -gratitude, he may render thanksgiving, by 
yielding willing obedience to the commands of the 
Giver.of that all-sustaining hope. O may we be chil- 
dren of the day, hating darkness, 


E. Cambridge, 1836. : 


STANZAS. 
Original. 
Tax day is o'er, and twilight stealing 
With its dim light o'er wood and bower ; 
And each reflecting heart is feeling 
How s8weet its spell-like, soothing power. 
The thankful heart should bring 
Its praise to Him— 
Who sendeth calm thonghts 
And the twilight dim. 


_— 


The quiet 'stars their watch are keeping, 
'The dew-gemmed flowers sweetly rest, 
The moonlight in broad lines is sleeping, 
Silvering o'er the ocean's breast. 
With grateful hearts we come 
Oh God! to thee! +55. 08 
Thine'is the moonlight ! 
And the sounding sea. 


—_ 


Soft sleep her mystic 8pell is weaving, 


Bidding the day dark troubles flee ; 
: And 800n, for fancy's dream-land, leaving, 
f Dear absent ones again we 8ee. 


To thee ! the knee we bend 
In homage decep— 

Who made the shadowy night 
And gentle sleep. 


Brightly steps forth the brilliant morning — 
Slowly retire the shades of night, 

While with heaven-hues all things adorning, 
She paints in many-colored light. 

©. To thee, oh God, we come ! 

EF With grateful:prayer ; 

* - - Thine is the evening 

"And the morning fair. 
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EARLY HISTORY AND LABOR OF CHRIST. 


Original, 


* Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these mighty 
works? Is not this the carpenter's s0n ?—Marr. xiii. 


54, 55. 


Very limited is our knowledge concertiing the early 
history of our Lord; but from the scanty records 
which are given, we conclude that it is more than 
probable that he wrought at the trade of Joseph until 
his thirtieth year, which was the prescribed age, un- 
der the law, for induction. into the office of priest, 
and then he came forth as the promised Messiah. 


In the only particular incident which is on record 
concerning his early history, there is a fine moral ; 
and it would seem that it was chosen that the exam- 
ple of the Savior might -be perſect ; adapted to the 
young, as well as to the more advanced in life. It 


{is worthy our attention. 


When Jesus was twelve years of age he went with 
his parents to Jerusalem, at the time of the: great 
feast of the Passover. When the seven days of cel- 
ebration were over, the parents turned their steps 
homeward, and were a whole day on their journey, 
before they discovered that Jesus was not with them. 
'Fhis incident has perplexed many, but the circum- 
stances of the case make it perfectly rational. The 
law commanded all the families to go up to Jerusalem 
to keep the feast of the passover ; and hence there 


in the eircumstance. | 

They went back to Jerusalem, and found. the Jost 
one in the temple, among the doctors, both hearing }. 
them, and asking them questions; and all who were 


ent. were greatly astonished at his wisdom-in 
ech; and-in the-answers he gave to the learned. 
Jere we hare the first intimation of Jesus' pos- 
ing. a consciousnessof his high destiny ; for when 
parents spake to bim of the uneasiness he had 
&d among the company, he was. 80 all-engrossed 
val things, that he expressed. 8urprise that 
have $86ught him any where elsze—* knew 
'Imust be about my Father's business ? 


came 8nbject unto them. _ | 


He went .with them, and wrought at the trade of 
Joseph until his thirtieth year; as those Jews who 
were best. atquainted with his former employment, 
exclaimed, when they beheld the works of. his-minis- 


.{d :muary, 1835. 
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try, ©Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary? 
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And, * Is not this the carpenter's/son? was the cry 
of those with whom he was once familiar. | 

From this we learn that the early years of our Lord 
were spent in pursting 'a laborious basiness; and 
what an impressive moral, what a sanction does it 
g1ve to industry ! 

!The_ young might here gain a useful lesson, and 
Wore e$Specially those precocious youth whose vanity 
outruns their reason and wisdom, and-whose dignity 
would be mightily offended if any were to suppose 
that they followed their father's business, or were en- 
gaged in any laborious vocation. 

'To all in the morning of life, the picture -of -the 
youth and early manhood of Jesus Christ, stands forth 
to cheer, encourage, and instruct, Let those who 
-1magine that:nature has be:towed upon them powers 
better fitted for another station, . wait patiently, and 
.\ndustriously employ every moment; and the time of 
deliverance will come. In dark hours let them turn 

_ for encouragement, to meditate on the history of him, 
who, ſrom his twelfth to his thirtieth year, was assist- 
ing his father in a laboriqus occupation, and after- 
ward became the mightiest of earth. He patiently 
waited until the hour of manifestation came, and 
:then came forth in his proper character as the Son 
of God—the well beloved of the Father, and the ex- 
 ampler of our race. | | 

Let the haughty, disrespectful son stand rebuked 
by the example of humility in Jesus; let them learn 
.of him obedience to their parents, and their's will be 
.a rich blessing. | 

Let those, who with the poverty of a Lazarus, think 
they are fitted for the station of a king, learn by the 
modesty” of Jesus, that true greatness consists in 
rightly discharging the duties of the pregent station, 
antil they are fitted and inducted into another ; and 
know the truth, | 


* Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, THERE all the honor lies.” 


Our motto introduces us'to another period in our 
Savior's history, and als), to a now too common, 
and very injurious prejudice. It seems that he had 
come the second time to his native town, and: aſter 
teaching in the synagogue, to the astonishment of all, 
the 'cry was heard from all quarters, -* whence has 
this man this wisdom, and these -mighty works? Ts 
not this the carpenter ? They seemed to think that 
a mechanical occupation was inconsistent - with" the 
pursuit of -wisdom; and on another! occasion they 
cned, © how knoweth this man letters, having never 
Jearned  ' And it is now with many, as it was with 
them, they imagine that in order to obtain a rank in 
wisdom above the thousand around, all manual Tabor 
must be put aside, a better coat-put on, a college 
visited, 8ome learned rabbi be over them, and years 
spent in nought else but plodding over books. And 
it is a lamentable fact, that many will not, like the 
ancient Jews, pay respect to true wisdom, because * 
the possessar did not gain it in the regular way. | 

How was it with the great teacher, the reader of 
men's hearts; 'did he choose amid the great and 
mighty, for helpers in the work of a world's reforma- 

tion? © He 80ught his disciples when they were buzy 
at their trades, when they were engaged in manual 


labor, and thus consecrated, as it were, laborious in- 


* 


dustry. And his-apostles-often-rebuked the idle-and | 
indolent; as when writing to the Thessalonians, Pay| 


'S4id, © We hear that there be 80me among yon which : 


walk disorderly, working not -at all, but are busy * 
bodies. Now them'that are such, we command an( © 
exhort, by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness * 
they work, and eat their own bread." | 

Little of the true spirit of man has that being, who - 
is content to eat the bread of dependence, at the same | 
time having the'strength, ability, and opportunity to 


| be industrious, and*thereby eat his own, and not the 


baker's, or his neighbor's bread. 

Some consider it the great evil of life, that mans 
80 universally subjected *to -labor, but this very uni- | 
versality is proof that Jabor-is a blessing ;* but much 
of this erroneous prejudice against labor 'may be at- 
tributed to the endeavors of dark minds to 8upport 
a severe system of theology, one declaration of which 
is, that the subjection to labor was a curse pronoun- 
ced on Adam and all his posterity, because of the 
transgression ; which is a mere fanciful idea, as we 
read before the transgression, yea, before Eye exis|- 
ed, that man in his pure state:of uasullied innocence 
was $ubjected to Jabor; thus we have. the proof 
in Gen. 2,15. * And the Lord God took+ the man, 
and put him into the garden of Eden, To:-pREss IT, 
AND TO KEEP IT. 

But the more,the wise meditate on this theme of 
labor, the more are they convinced of the wisdom and : 
benevolence of the appointment, aside from the ligh | 
sanction given by our 'Lord, -in his working many 
years a Carpenter. . 

Man, as he is here placed, 1s 8ubjected to many 
wants, and to supply them, he must exert the powers 
given him; and;thus his happiness. depends. on the 
cheerful exercise of his physical and mental faculties. 
By the exercise of these, he can almost bind the.ele- 
ments to his will, an1 gin to himself a power like the 
energies of millions to further his-plans. , 

The labor of one individual, philosophically ccn- 
8idered, assumes an importance. .seldom attached to 
it; and considered-in its bearings upon the good of. 
s8cciety, it assumesg®the character of a. viztue. By. 
labor, man subdues material nature, and transforms 
it almost into a living power. [The invisible powers | 
of water, air, and fire, are brovght into £ubjection, 
and made benefictal to man; and the barren plain, er 
thick studded forest, svon blooms with all the arts. 
and comforts of-civilized lite. | 

And when we remember that.labor is the £curce. 
of every production, that on it we are dependent ter 
all that removes us from the unenviable state of the : 
80n of the dark forest, and elevates us in the <cale 
of civilized being, it becomes a vittue—a great vit- 
tue, because it 1s a useful one. : 

By the labor of s8ome, others are enabled to de-! 
vote time to meditation: and research ; the fruits 0% 
which serve as. food to.the minds of those who fur-! 
nished bodily food for the giver; and. thus their li 
bor indirectly has a more than, fourfold benefit 
effect, as it conduces to provide for their own pliy*! 
ical existence; that also'of others; they there 
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enabled to devote time: for useful. knowledge: to iny 
part to others; and that knowledge; in' many Wa)? 
benefits the first mentioned laborers, and not of 
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conduces to thze:: improvement -and thappiness, WW 
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to the welfare of society at large;:and it would be a 
nice, and'diffieult question to decide, .which are the 
__most dependant; 6f the-various industrious/classes? 
"rather we should say, than decide, that society 1s 
like-a-complicated' machine, a inass of dependence, 
wheel-on wheel-—man on-man; | 
The great moving power in this, aptly termed, 

« working-day world,” is labor; and thus considered, 
it is elevated to the dignity of nature's nobleness.. 
The laborer 'belongs* to. her nobility, and his merit: 
lies in the degree of moral goodness by which he 
adorns his station. PFhere 4s no difference, in real 
honor, between being born in a palace orin a cottage ; 
and many are they who hold-th> plough, gow, reap, 
and gather, who are superior- i moral goodness, 
afd practical virtue, to those who wear crowns, and 
ﬆt in state. | And happier ſar was Cincinatus at his 
plough, than when amid the tumults of the affairs.of 
«tate, and it rejoiced his heart when he was per- 

nitted to return. 

The prevalent notion respecting labor needs a 
change;- we $hould Jook upon it as a'virtue—a great 
virtue; abd incexercisivg it; that our -happiness will 
be promoted, as by the exercise of alt other virtues. 
We chould regard the laborer, while engaged at his 
honest calling, as ſulfilling- the designs-of the great 
architect—Melping to upbuild the mighty fabric'of 
society,. and bringing about the perfection of all 
things.”  We-shoald regard: voluntary idleness' as a 
viee, as a-crime against God, man, and the 1nterests 
of posterity, and frown upon it wherever seen.. 

Then would'the moralaspect of society be ehang- 
ed for the better, and none be ashamed to be found 
ath-every thought engrossed; and every nerve-em- 
ployed in performing the duties of their several sta- 
{lors In this busy world: Q 

Then,. too, would this world become one 


vast 


temple of praise, from+whence the busy hum of-in- 
dustry would arise as- an universa] hymn—then 
would an universal offering be given of pure devo- 
lon to.the Father of spirits, that is-maniſested by 


. 


cheerful 8ubmission. to- 1 
wich may be-congidereds 
moralthinggs 6 © io FY . 

Many are the morallessons.which aconsideration 
of labox.presents. tothe good mind, and which are felt 
ore or less, among all classes, which, if ofſten-med- 
tated upon, would be efficacious in stifling many of 
the murmurs and distuibances in society. 

The moral -power of labor is inestimable in the 
beneficial effect whieh it.-has over the minds of men, 
and the good which results to s8ocicty from the re- 
Straint which labor imposes on the pass1ons, sensual 
appetites,'and vicious mnctinations cf men, by direct- 
ng their | attention 40 other 'things, controlling the 
Inagination; and” curbing irregular desires, and 
awakening all their powers to realities, and usoful 
gaployment® ot Thang 777 
" Takeoff ”the restfaint which labor imposes on 
man, leave all to roam free-and unshackled, and 


laws, the foremost of 
Industny ag80ciated. with 


bo 
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ueentiouaness, and horror; the” unbridled passions 
youlg aggume the ſeroeity of- the eavage, and man 
wn-decend*o a mere animal being, a creature to. 
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nwould the world be filted with conſusion,” 
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ant' work: of internal labor—the regulation of the 
passions and inclinations. © 'The, more cons!ant'and 
persevering men are, in the labors of their vocation, 
the greater the moral benefit derived; and regular 
habits of labor, by placing men in situations where 
they are strughling against difficulties, and con-" 
strained to master themse]ves continually, teaches;- 
and in a degree causes them to practice perscycr- 
ance, and chain down-the unruly passions, 

Morality lends assistance. to the casier discharge 
of the duty of Tabor, an(| changes its character ſrom- 
that of slavishiness, to a virtue. And it 'is'a wrong 
idea which many: entertain, that religion is svme- 
thing abstract from the duties of liſe. The truth is, 
man can serye God while 8weating at his trade, as 
ſaithſully and as acceptably as when in the temple:- 


Shall we imagine that St. Paul was less religious: 
when he was making tents with the Thessalonians, 
than when he was declaring the truths of God to: 
them? Was Christ any less beloved by, and ac-- 
ceptable to the Father, when he wrought at the 
bench with Joseph, than aſterwards? No, true re- 
Iigton does not leave him who possesses it, as 800n 
' as he cnters tho workshop, but goes with him, hand 
in hand; wherever duty calls, and cheers-him. at his; 
labors, -lightens his task. 

And we may justly mark that man with religious: 
hypocrisy, who, at church 1s all-engrossed, whose 
professions of religion are many, and who, alas!*. 
when engaged in his common business, is cruel to. 
the'employed, wnjust 10 his dealings, and"tyrannical; 
in his conduct. | WORE 

It is but'a poor commentary" on a man's Sunday” 
proſessions of religion, to see.him on Monday-prac-' 
ticing injustice! and/eruelty; and we deem both un 
just and cruet the employer who does not say by 
 actions—*the Jaborer is Worthy off his hire;* well 
| were it iſ they remembered that they also, have amas- 
4 1ter above; who is the Godof the weak. © Woe un- 

to him,* cries. the prophet Jeremiah, * that buildeth- 
| his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by 
' wrong; that useth his neighbor's service without: 
| wages, and giveth him not tor his work.* And-cries- 
the apostle Paul, © masters, give unto your servants* 
that which is just and equal, knowing that ye”'also 
have a master in heaven.” 

One of the prominent ſeatures of labor, 1s the-re-- 
lation which exists between masters and the employ- 
ed; and this is often used to heighten+the sterr char-- 
acter of labor, and make the employed discontented' 
with his lot. There are s8ome busy bodies, working 
not at all, who delight to throw firebrands of disturb- 
ance among the more industrious, and» better dis- 
posed, and raise in war against each other the-em- 
ployer and employed. Such contentious spirits are 
too! common' at the present day, and are too 8ucces- 
ſuF in accomplishivg their-ends: 

The honest iwdustrious Should frown upon'every 
attempt against the well-balanced relations that ex- 
ist between master and -.gervant; employer and- em- 
ployed; and while they are eagle-eyed to watch for 
their rights, to be careſul that the 8mootl> tongue of 
deception and flattery does not cause them to make 
mountains out'of mites; and that they- do not yield 
up all the Jabor-of the hive to a few drones, nor per-- 
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; labits 6f external labor assist- in the all-import-" 
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while they are murmuring that.it 1s not more plenty, 
and-easily gained. gs + | 

Labor not only conduces to-our morality, the good 
of gociety, and the workd at large, but increases our 
enjoyment, and the beneficial effect of pleasure and 
repose. Labor'exercises one portion of our facul- 
ties, pleasure- brings/ into. exercise- the -others that 
remained inactive, and. repose quiets, strengthens, 
invigorates, and gives life anew to the whole. — 
© Sweet,' s8ays Solomon, *1s the 8leep of a Jabor- 
ing man;? it bringeth him balmy repose to which the 
downy. bed of sluth is: a stranger; and thus labor 
promotes his strength, health, and consequent enjoy- 
nent. | 

We all, in the faithſul discharge of our duties, 
should endeavor to fulfil the great command, © by 
love 8erve one another.” 

Aid and assist each other in hours of difficulty, 
and be cautious to refrain from acts of 1njustice that 
may affect the interests, fame, or character of our 
neighbor. And we would that we could in our 
jand veriſy the proverb used in Holland, © make 
men industrious, and you, will make them honest.? 
True it is, even in. this degenerate age, as it is call- 
ed, the most virtuous, useful and metitorious mem- 
berz of society are to be found among the laborious, 
industrious clasges. And: while idleness is called 
the parent of vice, industry may be styled the guar- 
diana $pirit of virtue. | 


Let the tation of an individual be what it may, | 


the industrious and upright mind will be esteemed 


and honored by all whose respect is worth having. 


The s8afety of gociety depends on. such minds; and 
they have been, aptly termed, * the bone and sinew 
of our country.” Gy 

A 8hade has been east upon industry by the fook 
ishness of parent's endeavoring. to lift their s0ns 
above, as it is called, aBove their father's business, 


and permitting them to waste in idleness, -or worse| 


than indleness, what themselves have earned hy 
hard labor. Was the ever blessed Son of God de- 
based because he wrought at; the trade of Joseph; 
*and,;think you, he would blush-with shame to own 


- - that he-once: thus worked? No, nor. would any of 


. the-many who are called to be extraordinary mes- 


_ sengers of God, from the common' walks of life, be 


abashed to acknowledge their former occupation. 
Elisha. was a'ploughman; Zechariah was a keeper 
of cattle; Amos was an. herdsman;'and the Savior 
chose his helpers. out of fishermen, taxgatherers and 
tent makers. 
the mind, was left alone to dignify the man. | 

Among. the Jews. it was a law, that at twelve 
years of age, all chydren should learn a trade—tich 
or poor. And thus it was, that St. Paul with all 
his learning, was a tent maker; and he wrought with 
the Thessalonians, that he might not be burden- 
some to them, and thereby, as ſar as he was able, 
honoring laborious industry, 

And, as in ancient . times, the mind shoultd eo- 
work. with the hands, and the more the mind, is 
awakened and applied as a help in the duties of a 


Thus the conduct, the character of 


" 


| 


laborious vocation, the. eagier, more perfect and. 


acceptable will those duties be performed. Look 


around 


you, and 8ev if those who, by their works,have 


dignified themselves, and; roge above their fellows, 


FY 


| 


1 


are not they who have labored 


d, not only 
hands, but with thoughts—s8t ugh ag, 'inve 
- 29 a3 
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80me plod on. in a beaten path, others are 8e ki g 


ſor better ones; they are constantly exercising their 4 
judgment and reasoning ſaculties, and are enabled * 


thereby, not only to be useful in, but out of doors-- 


can unblushingly take their place in the legislative- 


hall, and put ta shame gome who have trod all their 

days in paths that were 8urrounded -by the flowers 

of learning. | | | 
We would that all who work with their hands, 


would unfurl a banner. with the motto of truth, * la- 


bor is a virtne—idleness is a _crime;* and by the 


mighty ſorce of example, show that they felt the 


truth of their motto, and were resolved to cherish it. 
Then would they gain more justice, more honor, 
and more respect, and they be more useful than 
ever in 80ciety. The uneasy spirit of rebellion 
which is too widely felt in our land would be wound- 
ed unto death, and the moral] tone of society be ele- 


vated. 'They would feel that in the possession of | 


their trade, they have an estate, that there is an 
equality of dependanee between the-rich-and 
that external. labor assists in the work"# 


Jabor, that the mind .can work with. the hands; and 


expand, gather strength, and become "elevated, 
though the body is subjected to Jabor; and ſrom - 
this they will learn to take. up, with the march of : 
mind, and go onward in strength, usefulness and; 


honor. 


And let him who would rise, imitate the thousand ; 
noble spirits who have come forth from the: work- 


shop into the world clothed with the: mighty energy 
of self-taught wisdom, and like them, learn that La 
BORING THOUGHT 1s the upbuilder of man's true dig- 


as the voice of wisdom cries— 
' Break from thy body's grasp thy spirit's trance, 
Give thy s0ul] air, thy {agulties expanse. 
Knock off the shackle&whieb thy spirit bind 
To dust and sense, and set at farge thy m 
And be, like man at first; a living soul.'—Dix4. 
East Cambridye, 1836. 28 TP. 


TO MOTHERS. 
Original. OY : | 
Svcn 1s the place, mothers, which you. occupy it! 


the family circle, that'it is In Four 
an immense influence in forming't 
of your children. If this: influence; 
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nity;'the mind must-be worked to elevate the man, : 


r- power to exett ; 


=> Tt is the peculia 


LF" Sr gthen, and to promote growth,  ] 
-.” nourtsh the mind and moral affections, the «doctrine 


tution# It 4s always understood that if any plant 


us happy? _ 
> hs look 
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r characteristic of the principles 
ine,” "that they are calculated to 

puridhap” the human mind. To nourish is to 
nerease or® Support by” food,” to encourage, | to 
Hence to 


must be congenial to the minds, nature and consti- 


will: flourish in any certain climate, that climate is 
congemal to the structure of said: plant. There 
must be 8omething in the state- of the elements con- 
cenial to the 8tructure of the plant, or it could not | 
derive from them nourishment and strength. So, I 
8ay, with Tegard to the human mind. It can only be | 
refreshed and nourished up, by congenial senti- 
ments. And to aid you in the selection of those 
mean3 of the mind's improvement, I invite you to a 
consideration- of the mind's structure, as it shows | 
itself in simple nature. 

When: the child begins to: look about, and to no- 
tice and admire the beauties and the wonders that 
surround: him, he discloses a reaching of thought, an 


I ——_————<—-—— 


—_—_ _—_——— _ 


— 


things. * Who made this wide world, and the sun 
and moan,and stars, to adorn the 8ky, and give us 
light? Who made these high hills, and these pleas- 
; yaleſ, theze seas and rivers and. purling rills, 
these trees and .small herbs, and delicious flowers 
and "fruits? And who made us? he inquires, with 
earnest solicitude'to know. And when he is inform-_ 


> ED _——_—_ 


—— 


ed that all these things are; the workmanship, of a 
..8el{-existent, ali 
- to know the eh 


ghty, invisible Creator, he wants 


acter of that almighty Being who | 
made. him, and on. whom he is of comse dependent. 


Is he-good? Doeg he love us, and intend to make | 


he learns that his fellow beings, perhaps his 
loved playmates, have'some of them died in sickness | 
and pain. He learns'also that we are'all mortal, and 
must ere long fall. into/death, and be cut off from the | 
privilege of beholding and enjoying the many beau- | 
ties and pleazures that gurround us, in, the-amterest- | 
ing 8cenes and endearing ; 


relations of Tife. Pifis ap- 
3 yan 
life, | 


; th e <omplexion of the scene of | 
inquires,. has God .made. ] | 
kind and good? He had power to do as he pleased. | 
He could have made us 80 that we should not have 


have made us 80.2... 
Here you perceiv 
mind; wants whigh grow out of the constitution of 
simple human nature; in connexion with the circum- 
ttend-it.. And what are those © words 
good doctrine,” which are adapted to 
ee,moral. wantsy to bs then and' nonrish up the 
in andgive it heal faf cheerfulness and yigor ? 
y this purpose._ can never be answered by such 
worldly wisdom' judges to be: needful for 
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"you go to the child, when he has gone as 
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! dissatisfied with G84 
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| '1th Gr hat he- has ade us subject to 
8) many evils min ' with!gur” blessings, and to 
death at Jast, to cut 'us off rom all the good we see ; 
Suppose then you go to hin, md tell him that 'you 
have come with the words of fafth-and good doctrine, 
to nourish up his heart and soul. You tell him that 
God will raise us all vp from death ;. and that ome, 
comparatively few, will, either by reason of his elec- 
tive grace, or. of Some mysterious work which had 
been wrought "upon their minds and feelings by 


themselves or him, be admitted to a world of endless 


| peace and happiness ; but the greater part will be 


doomed, either im pursuance of a divine decree, or 
by reason of having offended God on earth, to an 
unending state of darkness, fire and pain.” There pa- 
rents will see their children, whom they have borne 


| 1n their arms, and nourished upon their bosoms, roll- 


E 


far wine his views and inquiries as we have just. wy 
traced *him; when: his heart is even unreconciled, is 
| | = 


| 


ing in vengeance, strugghng with the flame, their 
features distorted with mrsery, writhing in anguish 


perpetual! And there children will see their parents, 


who had nourished and supported thera'on earth, and 


ods | '| kindly watched over them for good, they will sec 
earnest inquiring of mind, for the cause of these | 


them, s\nking in the dark abyss, and hear their 
wallings, and groans of distress, resound through the 
wide region of hopeless despair! And the smoke of 
all this torment will rise up a sweet smelling” #avor 


| before God, who will be a smiling spectator' of the 


horrid. scene, with not a wish that it ever should be 
changed ! 

Merciſul Heaven ! Will this relieve the waiting, 
wanting child, and reconcile his troubled heart to 


| God 7 Will it make him feel to be nourished ap in 


the words of faith and of good doctrine, that he may 
praize and thankGod with enlightened joy, itt view 
of his creation, government, and disposal of his crea- 
tures? No; it will be to the mind, as the fire, and 
hail, and. blasting mildew, to the. tender plants. TIt 
will blast the mind ; it will wither the. soul ; it will 
further alienate the heart from God; it will make 
him to feel, and that justly, that it is a cruel, a lament- 
able evil, that God ever called mankind from uncon- 
scious nonentity to being. They who inculcate such 
doctrine upon their children, and their. neighbors, do 
generally mean well, being subject to the bendage of 
the same evil themselves. But in effect it is ervelty. 
Instead. of ministering to the mind the needed health- 
fa] nourishment, it constitutes its settled consumptive 
disense. | 

But go to the child, whose heart has begun to be 


| appalled with a view of the evils which mingle the 


cup of life, and a view of death, which  shuts| this 
earthly s8cene ; go and speak to his understanding the 


| 8weet promise of God's unbounded grace, the gospeÞ 


purpose of his love to the children: of men, as reveal- 
ed in Jesus Christ. Show. him that though our heav- 


ness, nor suffer his faithfulness. to 
ther pitieth his children. i distr Oo God 
passion on his children's sufferings.;/@d 1 ke has 
introduced his creatures into & state like: this, of snb- 
jection to vanity and death, yet it was that they might. 
through this means become prepared for reahzing the: 
greater good,. when he 8hall have delivered the ere- 
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da ze.of” corruption, into the glori- 
ous ano of the: children of 
Ab, this is the-miltistry of reconciliation. It, comes 
with a divine touch, a renovating energy, to. all the 
ſeelings'of the 80ul.. The darkness is dissipated ; the 
mind is reconciled to God, and satisfied with the 
plan of his creation and government, seeing that, it 
shall eventuate in. the highest declarative glory-of the 
wisdom and love. of God, and. the greatest "good of 
his vast intelligent family. Here the mind rests in con- 
fiding filial faith in God, quietly trusting the event 
with him; and, free from. 8ubjection' to bondage 
through ſear of death, it comes back to the grateful 
enjoyment. of the blessings of liſe, in the cheerſul 
discharge of its pleasant duties. Here the soul feels 
to be © nourished up in the words of ſaith and of good 
doctrine.” | S..Q, 


THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES. 
Original. 


Tas sun arose_ clear over. the pleasant village of 
Hadley, and burnished the mountain tops with, his 
beams, The distant blue hills seemed to be kindled 
into an ocean of fire, andthe long forest which bound- 
cd the north side of the hamlet, glittered like dia- 
monds as the rays of the glorious luminary fell upon 
the leaves, still wet with the dews of the night. 
From the green and flowery vale the light smoke of 
a hundred chimneys gently curled. upward, as a 
stream of air flowed sJowly down, and just shook the 
rose bushes as if to wave them from their sleep. -The 
large roses s 8eemed to toss their ruddy heads proudly 


in the air, as they felt the reviving influence of the || 
zun; the delicate pinks danced 'in the breeze; and.) 


the modest violet peeped forth from under the hedge 
to see the ball. - It was a fine 8ummer morning, and || 
the villagers were generally up and doing. As the 
plodding husbandmen went forth to their fields, they 
looked, With that curiosity common to country peo- 
ple in a retired village, at a Solitary horseman whom 
they 8aw wending his way along the circuitous turn- 
Pike which, leading along the brow of a hill which 
everlooked the south Side of the hamlet, also formed 
the principal street of the village. Two of them 
stopped in a little recess to see the stranger as he 
came by the spot where they were stationed, ” These 
were an old wood-chopper by the name of Stearns, 

and a young ploughman ealled Willestein. — Owing 
to the wide cirenit of the road, it was sometime before 
the horseman was again in sight-: but as he suddenly 
emerged from a copse behind which ' he had | been 
hidden, the two countrymen remarked that his horse, 

although of a good appearance, was much travel-worn. 

He moved but slowly, with hardly sufficient speed to 
Shake the mire off, which-was encrusted on his legs. 

The traveller had both a portmanteau and saddlebags. 

The "curiosity 'of the | two rustics was now's much 
excited that they stepped forth from their lurking 
place, and'stood by the road 8ide, in hopes of: being 
addressed by the traveller, and __ sOMme: knowl 
edge af his progpects and destin: tion, ' * | 

A fine hotse,” saidthe younger. 


" 


| 8&0 Much 


* Tolerable decent,” Said the woodchopper, « but! 


£ 
NE: 
| 
| 


| ground ; 


| then, be called; upon, to, Prove 3 It, 


nothing ..equal to my.chocolate eolar wok; I lent to ; 


Alfred, Grenville, last Sunday.,* . 
* He rides. about a great deal; 8nid-t | 

ing at his clouted shoes as af « eny 1ous 

perior advantages, "Y 


er, look- 


The woodchopper's reply was cut short by the aps 


proach of the horseman, and + notwithstanding our 
two 'rustics.had quite. as much brass as 'other- like 
inquirers, and-stared' most perseveringly in his face, 
they could: not avoid shrinking a little back»when he 
came abreast'of them, and they got a ſair'sight of his 
countenance.” They stepped- backward one or two 
paces, and*bowing their heads, mumbled, * Good 
morning, -sir.”  He:made no answer.” He did nut 
as turn his head; He” went $traight for- 
ward in 8llence, as if he was ignorant of their exigt- 
| ence, | 'Fhis was a cruel blow to their curiosity,' and 
they looked at each other until he was outof hearing 
In mute amazement. 
* What sort of a feliow 18 he ?' 
| @ broad tare at his'companion. 
* He' is no better than he should be, T-guess, 
Willestein. 


than if we had been two posts,” 


* Mostlikely he 's from the city, roturl8ethe erevt- 
fallen wood-chopper, * and do n't know ou fas} 
Young Mr. Godfrey, the Tawyer's son, ou k 
did n't use to nod, when he first came" DW. our parts. 
But now he 's as ſree and good natur*d as any body.” 

© Do you think £0,” said the ploughtnahy. *Then | 
I don't. '1just dropped a little jnto, his office t' other | 


Said Stearns, With 


' gaid 


he. Iſrediaas 3 G 


© You $ee he took no more notice of 'us | 


day, and begun looking into the big Hvoks; and do wt 4 | 


ye think he * had the. impudence to 
'em alone, for my hands was not clean enough. s 


* Well, never mind that ! crie ” the other, & ** But 
about this Stranger. 
him ?- Tk 
_ *He is not over Om?” P ownd <a, Said 
the ploughman. CEE 
*I don't care nothing ably S1 D 
you obgarve what a Jook. he ha@aboutthe eyes ? 
Not I, bub T S1W . ' heh hy 1 very. S0Ur at us be- 
cause we stood in his hors 5s Wa ay. 
; Yes, and such a NON 


ore the pond 
ſoot was taken up and put into Boston jail, - not long 
Since ; who knows but this. is Captain Thunderbolt, 
come to. look aſter him 7 .*%, _ 

* I did not think of that?” cried the. wood-chopper. 


% 


low. . No honest , man would” Pass 
without letting us know who he 
come from,” _ Pb IR 
* I think we ought to 80 We, k. and te 
8aid \Willestein. _ _. . #2545 dig 
© There you speak jus like 
Said the woodchopper, 


a -right by Us 80, 
"Was, s, and where he 


pag 


| tioning to, go, on... 


r LY 
and entering a on. Wig, t agin ſta 
Fans FY, 
Wr s that way, young one.” 
be two men then, meat 


You know has Wl | 


tell me to Teave ! 


4 


8topping, and letting the iron of his axe ink to the 7 
* who knows but what-he 1 is. £ome 8uch fel- | 


on Heix, way, ah Pas 


ding 
any stop, in the village: | | bes 
Let us now 'follow the object of. their 'sage vuspi- 
cions. The lantlord'of the Lion, the only tavern in 
the place, had just sat down'to breakfast 'opposite to 
his wife, and was! eypatiating. on' the fineness'of the 
day, and receiving his orders from the good' woman ; 
when the hostler, who was an'old Soldier, limped 
into the dining room,” and. proclaimed that there 
was a gentleman coming ' along the road, - who 
would probably stop at the © hotel.” The landlord 
looked timidly at his wife, snatched a piece of 
bread; and thrusting'it into his mouth, arose and 
hurried off to the bar-room: In a moment after- 
ward, the traveller- drew up in front of the house. 
The hostler, . who had seen a little of the world, 
took the 8tranger's horse, without asking any ques- 
tions. | The: latter 8tepped into the house, without 
deigning.a look at thevillagers who had clustered 
around his s8teed, and! gave orders respecting his 
beast to the landlord, who s$tirred round in a circle 
very briskly,. but without advancing an inch towards 
the stables to reiterate the orders to the hostler. 
He was too. busily engaged in scanning the travel- 
ler's dress and features, to attend to his duty, and 
seemed to. be waiting for some oracular speech 
which should announce the approach of some. won- 
derful event. Fhe stranger seemed very indifferent 
about the motions of the landlord. He walked up 
and down the-room, with a thoughtful and anxious 
expression of countenance, apparently insensible 
that he was clogely obzerved by the good people 
who loitered about the door. He was a man who 
might haye. attracted observation any where ; but 
well-bred persons would hardly have exhibited their 
curiosity in 80 glaring a manner. 
in the primetof*life... His stature was above. the 
niddle 8ize, - Bat although young, he had none of 
that openness of countenance which we are pleased 
to. ee.” in youth. "His hair was black and very thick. 
His'eyes had.an evil expression, and were .much 
Shaded by thiek and ovoiflabeing brows. Although 
he seemed to be wrapped" up in himself 'or rather to 
be thinking of some enterprise on- which his whole 
mind was bent, there - was none of that self-col- 
lectedness and independence of thought in his eyes 
or in. his manner, which betrays superior intel- 
lect, and a mind balanced within. itself, and upon 
its owa resources. There was a selfish, malignant, 
and even coarse expres3ion "in his features. His 
dress was good, but that only set off iis inanners and 
his countenance to disadvantage. He seemed very 
| QCesirous to pass for_an important character, and 
although he affected not to notice the interest which 
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oto watch the motions of the 8tranger'if he made | 


He scemed to be; 


i 
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© What name, Sir?” 8aid the landlord; 
© De Peyster,” was the answer. ts 26 
* Yes, sir,” efied the host, and ran off to tell his 


wite, and have a room prepared for the reception 
of the Mustrious personage, who had deigned to 
honor a Simple country tavern with his presence. 
The traveller loitered about 'the tavern, the greater 
part of the foreneon, looking at people as they came 
in, and as they passed the door, without holdin 
any conversation with any of them; 80 that he, for 
awhile, became quite neglected. | At length he 
broke lence tothe landlord—A pretty village, 
81r—this of yours.” be Toes "3h; 

* Oh, yes. A very pretty village, sir, returned 
mine host, simpering. 

* Are there: any people from abroad, in this vil- 
lage? asked De Peyster. 

* Oh yes, sir—there is Mr. Clarke, the man that 
looks at the 8tars and moon through'a long spy-glass. 
He is from York State.” 

© Is there nobody else ?? | 

* Yes, 8ir. There's Mr. Jarvis, the writing mase 
ter. Do you know Mr. Jarvis, sr. A fine young 
man that. You would like him-very much, ir.” 


© Nobody else?” 
* Not but what belongs here, as I know of, and T 


think I ought to know. T've lived here a precious 
while, sir—lI assure you.” 


De Peyster made no other remark, but as he stood 
in the door looking forth upon the open hills and 
fields, his eyes suddenly became riveted on an object 
in the distance which seemed to possess some attrac- 
tion for him. It appeared to be a man and woman 
Sitting on a wild and romantic spot, where a rock 
overhung a pleasant stream. On the summit of this 
rude rock, and with the bushes and green under- 
wood on every side of them, sat the pair. . We will 
introduce the reader to them immediately. One of 
them was Alfred Grenville, a young man belonging 
to the village, and who had been, for sometime, at- 
tached to Clarissa Edwards, one of the most beauti- 
ſul girls in those parts. Clarissa was about sixteen 
years of. age. Her form was slender but not tall. 
She was a. light, ethereal figure cast in nature's best 
mould. * She seemed to be made for a higher sphere 
than this rude world, and ill qualified to bear its 
rough shocks. She was of a remarkably sensitive 
nature, and might have been denominated affection 
personified. Her young heart overflowed with love 
to every creature, and the sight of human misery 
always.called forth all the tenderness of her $oul. 
She was not rich, but she had been well educated, 
and considered the ornament of the best society in 
the village. Her lover, Alfred, was now nearly 
twenty years of age. He was a genuine sample of 
manly beauty, being possessed of a form of the truest 
masculine proportions, and a face of the most inter- 
esting and intellectual expression ; his brows being 
Shaded by ringlets of luxurious hair, black-as .the 
raren's wing. Alfred had loved Clarissa in his early 
youth, but much of his time had. been spent- away 
from home; and Clarissa's constancy had been. fairly 
put to the trial, 80 that he loved her more deeply, 
because he knew that he could put confidence in her 
trath. But Clarissa was never in danger of swerr- 
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ing. Fer heart was too much bound up.in the ele- 
gant and brave youth-to admit of her strayang from 
him to whom sbe had pledged her troth, long: before 
the-usual age when young people begin to think of 
loving.and being loved. There was real 8incerny 
about the heart. of - Clarissa. She never dreamed. of 
deceit or dissimulation.in any shape. Hers was that 
quiet. unobtrusive nature which does much more thau 
it. promises. | Alfred placed. the most imphieit reli- 
ance upon her, and he,was never betrayed into dis- 
appointment. He had lately returned to is native 
village, after a long absence in foreign lands, and 
had brought home with him a considerable sum-of 
money. But he had come home to learn the death 
of both his parents, who fell victims to a fever about 
three months before he arrived in the village. He 
being am only son, was sole heir to their estate, 80 
that, together with the money he had -brought home, 
and which he had. acquired by s8ome $speculation m 
the East Indies, he might be considered quite opu- 
lent. But to one who had never known. poverty, 


the acquisition of property was a 8mall consideration. | 


'The death of his parents affected hun severely, and 
no hand but that of Clarissa, was capable of sooth- 
ing his brow, and bringing a drop of comfort to his 
anguished heart. On the day in which our scene 
opens, they had been wandering out together, and 
talking of s8uch matters as young lovers are wont tv 
disceurse upon. 'They. had sat down together npon 
the sequestered £pot above described, and Clarissa 
thus poured out the tendernees of her om, © You 
bave been gone a long, long time, my Allred. 
let me 8ee—it 1s two years next fall since_ you left 
the village. Ah! I well remember that sad evening 
when you called at my mother's cottage, and told 
me that you could delay your departure no longer. 
T recollect that fruit was then ripe. Mary Daven- 
port had brought us in a basket of peaches from her 
grandfather's orchard. They were fine ripe ones 
and very large. I looked at them but could not taste 
one of them even befare you had spoken a word, for 
I thought, by your looks, that you had something to 
Sy which I should not hke to hear. My appetite 
fors60k me. I could scarcely reach your chair. My 
hand trembled so that I thought you must have 
noticed it; and then that everlasting old maid, Han- 
nah P -, was there, and was watching my every 
look and gesture 1n order that she might have some- 
thing to talk abont, the next day. L 

<*That was the reason that I drew you out under 
the great oak tree before the door,” said Alfred. 


' 'That was a great relief to me, but I felt as if | 


was going to execution,” said Clarissa. * When you 
told me you were going, I felt stunned by the shock. 
[ could. not speak for some. minutes. And yet I 
knew that you must go, even weeks beſore the awful 
moment arrived—but now you have come back ;' 
continued she, throwing her arm iunocently about 
his neck— and you will go away no more, will you?” 
© Never, unless you go with me,' said he passion- 
ately, and returning her embrace with interest. 
_ »* Then+1I am 80 happy!” cried. she, with-one -of 
those- childlike $tarts, and a gparkling of the eyes, 


which: were 80-natural to her, and made her appear 


more like a-thing wholly made up of the principle of 
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| vitality, than one wha was formed of the dull clods of 


the valley. | walls hdd et hath | 
* But, Clarissa,” £aid. he, © I'am;/not wholly happy, 
The. clear sky. which -would otherwise canopy our © 
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heads is darkened by dne cloud—one fatal cloud. 1] 
| had hoped to meet my parents—especially my mother 
| once more. + Did she peak of me often? Did he 
| not talk of my. expected return ? ba 

4 Yes, Alfred, often did she couple your name with 
every endearing epithet ; for, you know;:you were 
her all; and yet she 8ometimes $aid, even before her 
illness, that she felt a presentiment she should ce 
| you no more. In her 4last illness, she prayed ſer- 
vently for your safe return, and then taking my. hand 
said, ** remember Clarissa, he 1s our .all—it is the 
choisest bequest we could make +you—be to him as 
; Food a wife as you have been a dutiful and loving 
; daughter, and' I have no fear for his happiness.” ” 
| * Did she, indeed, say that? 8aid. Alfred. * In- 
deed, Clarissa, you are a perſect, model of the lovely 
sex. But, forgive-me if a few tears will fall when [ 
reflect that the grave over 8uch a mother is not yet 
green.” | 

Yes, Alfred,” rephed she, as she pressed closer : 
to his side, © your loss is inextimable. Ah! there | 
will come a day when those who have: been thus 
cruelly torn asunder, on this 8ide_ the grave, will 
experience a re-union 1n a state of existence where 
| the cruel thorns' that rend us here do not grow. 
| You and 1, Alfred; must one day separate. © Yes, | 


— 


Ty/3Q || We must be sundered, but not forever. Every day | 
Is, | | 


that I live, my faith grows stronger in that bÞlissſul ' 
morning when all shall reap the fulness of joy, and * 
' the xonnd of Jamentation will be Jike the tempest 
which has gone by.” | 
* That is indeed a consolation,” said Alfred pen- 
Sively, © and the only consolation. *Let” us walk, 
Clarissa ; for my 8pirits are heavy, and a foreboding 
of 80me evil oppresses me which L:cannot shake off 
* Nay 't is but the echo of; the calamity which has 
passed,? said 8he rising with inimitable grace, and | 
pressmng. his hand.” * Surely, there is nothing to din 
the future prospect, although the hand of aMietion 
has been laid heavy on my Alfred's heart. - Sink not 
beneath the stroke which has elevated your parents 
to heaven. Repine not as one without hope, while 
they are <miling in_the _midst_ of joys unutterable. 
You. will see them again, We shall all meet where 
cloudless skies and thornless flowers promise peace 
eternally.” i SN 
* Indeed,  Clarissa, your hand. trembles as. you 
peak,” said he. * If the future is to you 80 radiant : 
with hope, why. are you thus affected? | 
{ Perhaps I have imbibed 8ome portion of your un- | 
easiness,' 8aid she—* but Alfred, it is nothing. Grief 
has made you apprehensive. Who can harm the. in- 
nocent ? ; ey _ 
_ © True, dear: consoler.. . You:speak the truth, I be- 
lieve,” 8aid he. *.Is not all nature rejoicing this morn. 
KN n ws env of . its Creator? Why should ], 
one, be melancholy and. ungrateſul ? See, yon beau: | 
tiſul bird perched _ THING Tow his Bagh ll 
eye is glancing towards us, as if he would. ask us t0 | 


Dispenser of all good! . 


* 


Join in, his. 8ong, and praise with him the bounteous 
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Clarissa 8miled a pensive. smile, and they walked 
on 8ome farther in lence. | 
into a, deep. valley called © The Black. Hollow,” on 
account..of the thick, dark foliage of the trees. 
There had; been many legends told aboul this hollow, 
as there are a great many superstitiqus people in the 
country who belteve in apparitions, witches, and 
other strange characters. Alfred and Clarissa were 
too much engaged with other thoughts to lend their 
minds to any 8uch reflections. . They had found the 
zun rather. oppressive on the uplands, and now as 
they began to descend .into_ this valley, the thick 
canopy of Jeaves overhead formed an impenetrable 
Shade, and the coolness in the atmosphere affected 
them very agreeably. 'To add to their enjoyment, 
there was a large spring of water at the bottom 
of this hollow, -as clear as crystal. The pebbles 
and white sand around it were a symbol of purity 
itself. A large cream-$hell which Alfred had taken 
the precaution to bring, was inserted 1n the transpa- 
rent element, and the two lovers quaffed the reviving 
Iquid—the choice beverage. of nature—until they 
were Satisfied. They were just turning to ascend to 
a pleasant spot on the hill s1de, when Alfred started 
and turned pale. Clarissa affectionately inquired 
the cause. | 
* ] am certainly strangely affected to-day,” said he. 
(I never before knew that I was euperstitious. You 
have doubtless heard many strange stories about this 
same Black Hollow. Well, just as I turned around, 
I fancied that I saw a human face peering through | 
the leaves at me. It was yonder, by that cluster of | 
grape vines. I thought I even recognized the coun- | 
tenance. It resembled that of a man whom I saw 
abroad during my late absence. He was a vile fellow, 
I think ; but he either felt or pretended a great deal 
of friendship for me, He made very particular inqui- 
ries. Into my history, my prospects, and every thing 
that concerned me, He, at length, won upon my con- 
fidence, and I intrusted him with many of my se- 
crets. I even told him of you. But I afterwards dis- 
covered something in his character that I did not! 
like, and I shook him off.” 
*And you thought you saw him, even now !” said; 
Clarissa, turning very pale. 
© I fancied 80... It was a trick of my imagination, 


no doubt ; for I cannot yet bring myself to believe in | 


spectres, and he certainly could have no inducement 
to visit this village in person.' 

* Indeed, Alfred,” said Clarissa,' *I did myself, just 
aſter. you spoke, fancy that I saw the bushes shake in 
the same direction which you pointed out,” 


Alfred slightly laughed, -and- said gaily, © Come, 
come, .. Clarissa, it is my turn now. LI think we 
appear very much like a couple of cowards. Let 
us 8it down in. yon cave and enjoy this luxurious 
Shade.—Truly, we have walked far, and you look 
weary.” | | 
© They then s8at-down under a 8ort of covert form- 
ed by a large'cloven rock, one part of which hung 
over their heads, while the amen shut a> 
prospect on.every - point excepting in front of them, 
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d not conversed long before Alfred expres- || 
wish 'to- taste again the waters of the limpid | 


8"ring. 


They began to descend} Upc 


hurried back to the little recess where she had left 
her pensive lover, He was gone. She did not feel 
much uneasiness at this circumstance, as she im- 
agined he had stepped out to gather some of the 
wild flowers which he had admired .as they came 
along:together. She therefore sat down on a green 
turf, patiently awaiting his reappearance. He did 
not come, and she then set down. the shell, and 
went out to look ſor him. She could see him no- 
where.. She called aloud on his name, but the giant 
oaks alone. echoed her voice. She flew back in 
alarm to the cave. He was not yet there; and now, 
upon looking about ther, she 8aw a few. drops of 
blood on the leaves, exactly where she had left Al- 
fred seated when, she went to the spring; and also 
the track of a larger foot than his indented the 
leaves around the mouth of the cave. For a mo- 
ment, she was paralized. 'Then uttering a sbriek 
of despair, she ran out of the recess, and followed 
the tracks which she had observed amongst the 
leaves. But she could not follow them far. She 
800N lost the run of them. Her brain 8wam. She 
clasped her hands to her heart, and, with the name 
of Alfred on her lips, fell senseless to the earth, 


* * * *X 


On the evening of the same day that these things 
occurred, De Peyster the traveller was sitting wn 
the bar room of the tavern, and conversing freely 
with ,the landlord, when a confused murmur was 
heard outside of the door, and in a moment a boy 
came in-with affright in his eyes, and addressing the 
landlord, 8aid—* Oh! Mr. B , what do you 
think has happened. Mr. Grenville, you know, who 
only came. home the other day—well, he- 18 gone 
very 8trangely. They say he was carried. off by 
gome of the dreadſul critters in 'The Black Hollow, 
and there is poor Clarissxa Edwards is just got 
home to her:mother's, and she is taking on 80 that 
they think she will lose her senses.? | 


A number of men now came into the tavern to 
relate, and wonder at, the same affair. 


Every one had his version of the story, and great 
was the consternation depicted on every counte- 
nance. Amongst the rest was one tall, — 
but stout and sinewy man who did not s8ay much, 
but as he drained off a glass of cider, caught sight 
of De Peyster-sitting in a conspicuous place, and 
kept-eyeing him very closely. At length De Peys- 
ter 8poke and aid, © I believe, friend, that I met 
you on the road to-day. There was a young gentle- 
man with you.” t Ty "0b 

* A gentleman!* said the wood-chopper, for it 
was he,---* No, sir.. He was no young gentleman. It 
was old Dick Willestein's son. He and I went out 
together this morning, and -I believe you are the 
one that we 8aw on. the horse.” . (124- on 

*'True, friend, true,” said De Peyster, around 
whom the talkers had now begun to gather---*I was 
in something of a hurry. I was on the way here to 
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8ee My old uncle- Grenville, but T hear he lids 41 
the debt of nature.* 

Mr. Grenville our uncle!” exclaimed: several 
voices at once; Then the young man that we'are 
talking about, wn who has been carried off, was 
your cousin.' 

*'Too true, poor fellow!” s8ished De Peyster, 
looking down. - 

*'Then if poor Alfred 1s really gone, you will 
come in for the estate! 


\thoughts were always upon worldly $ubstatice. 


This remark, which the landlord unthinkingly 
made, seemed to bave an immediate effect on the 
woodchopper, who Shook his head knowingly, and 
Said in a loud voice, © Well, I have been through 
Black Hollow by night and by day, and all times of 
the year, and 1 never seed none of your frightful 
critters there; and I don't believe in them. I 8ay 
that Alfred Grenville was as fine a lad as ever was 
known in these parts, and if he's gone off, he has not 
gone off without hands: ' 1 say, 8tranger, do you 
know where he 's gone? You are his cousin; and 
have the best right to know.” 

* Me! -8aid De Peyster, bristling up, © how 
8hould I know any thing about it?” 

* You know that you took a long walk out that 
way,, s0imewhere,' said the landlord very politely and 
very innocently. * You did not see*anything of him 
in you travels, did you ? 


- This was evough” to satisfy the suspicious wood- 
chopper, who was s00n missing from. Foo bar room, 
and in a few moments returned with ah officer, who 
told De Peyster that he was his prisoner. The trav- 
eller seemed a great deal alarmed, but he protested 
his innocence; with great determination. Neverthe- 
less, he was placed i in safe custody,/ It would be tedi- 
bus to-enumerate all the particulars of his examina- 
tion. Suffice it that sufficient proof was not brought 
forward to convict him of taking any share in the 
abduction or murder of Alfred, and he was acquitted. 
He immediately brought proof of his relationship to 
the late Mr. Grenville, and was put in possession of 
the estate-about' 81x weeks aſter ' the strange disap- 
pearance of Alfred. Stearns, the woodehopper, shook 


_ his head, when he s8aw De Peyster mstalled-in the” 


. was peculiarly cruel. 
almost certain happiness, and plunged in the deepest 
- abyss of -woe.. 


large Grenville mansion, but kept his thoughts toll cor ert of leaves and vines-was 80 thick that she could 


[| get quite near him, without being seen.' She lookeld 


himself. 


Poor Clarissa next claims our attention. Her fate 


She had been snatched from 


No doubt: remained on the minds of 


'  the-villagers that Alfred had been murdered, and 


_ She moved about—a listless;. 


Clarissa was, atTength, obliged to yield to the gen- 
In ion... But the buoyancy of her spirits was 
Life had, no longer for her a charm worth the 
TG "She wept when | the 8un-arose, and, at 
.his going down, -$he retired to her chamber to Pass a 
night of agonizing reflections. In'vain her tender 
mother. tried -to/-revive: her $pirits and to divert her 
mind, from the subject of its: constant meditations.— 
y m=—aurdy 

knowing what he did or whithes-$he went. $: I 
Abtumn arrived. Phe broken-hes ooh *Felt 
confident that she- could ' not live” to* pon -another 
spring ; and she determined, before it was: too*ecold, 


Said the landlord, whose- 


| ceed ſem the 'bowels'of the earth. 


to'g0 forth and take” a last "farewell 6f the '$6enes 


| which, tliree months before, 8he had visited with Al- 


fred—to pen, ere her eyes closed forever; upon'the 
rivulets which he had. I6oked pon; to liztef to the 
waterfalls to which he had listened; ati to' admite 
the gigantic s{ructures of nature which "YE had ad- 
mired. 


She” tiny 8allied forth, a blighted and des- 
pairing creature, and directed her footsteps towards 
the grove where he and Alfred had'first walked after 
his retnrn from abroad. As $he entered beneath the 
wide-spreading branches, she felt a sacred awe; as 
if the spirit of the departed youth still revisited the 
hallowed spot where he had talked of love with a 
young. creature who needed but to be divested of 
flesh to become an angel indeed. But, alas! the 
leaves were no more green—the birds no longer 
warbled amongst the boughs. One by one, the yeltow 
leaves of autumn came wavering to the ground. Oc- 
casionally some solitary bird, who had yet delayed its 
flight to southern climes, ent forth Its solitary and 
melancholy note. * Thus it is with me,” sgid the pen- 
sive girl, as she leaned her head against a tree—I 
am left alone like thee, poor bird. My desolate au- 
tumn has come, and I must 800n go hence to a more 
congenial clime! Oh! Alfred! s00n will now be our 

meeting—ſor I am summoned to attend thee!” 

She remained silent for 80me moments, when she 
fancied she heard a slight rustling ; amongst the 
leaves. She looked up, and, beheld a man 8stealing 


{ along cautiously through the wood at a short distance 


from her. It was evident that he had not yet « observ- 
ed her; and when she recognized him as the cousin 
of her Alfred, she shrunk aside and hid. herself, for 
She had etertained an undefinable horror of. this 
man ever since he had been accused of Alfred*s mur- 
der. She 8aw him pass on, and go directly towards 
the wood, where she had last parted from Allred. 
She felt an irresistible inclination'to follow him ; but, 
wherefore she knew.not. She did £o. She kept a lit 
tle distance behind him, and as the trees were thick, 
she contrived to escape his observation,. although he 
looked frequently behind him. He, at length, begun 
to descend into the Black Hollow. She shuddered, 
but she went on. At length she saw him top, The 


over the top of a bush and saw him Stoop down and |; 
lift a heavy stone from the ground. At'the's2me mo- | 
ment, she heard a deep groan which' seemed” to -pro- - 
What! Hot dead | 
yet !* cried De Peyxster: 


* My God! to whom can he be cpenking?! ithdyln 
Clarissa, as she trembled in every joint.” She then 
$2w himh' take ome bread. out! of his pocket, and | 
throw /it down the hole which. had been' © d by 
removing the' stone.” '/She then sunk down” behind - 
the bush and remained perfectly still. She soon beard 

De-Peyster 8ay, 5 If you 'do' not die'or make way with | 
yourself,' T shall leave' you. to 8tarve.* He then rolled 
up the'stone, and&went away. Clarissa'stole from her | 
hiding place, as 800 as he' was "out of igh ; and 1 
went "to the /spot where the 8tone/ >" EX( 
[ſang utmost streigth; and putting "the end of a make 


under it, contrived to.pry It « O 
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* Who is:down; there 7 cried she, as a dark cavern 


#; p. . p 


met her eye. 


*Whose voice do I hear? exclaimed:some one be-} 
low, in hoHlow'tones. I am a prisoner here. LI was 


knocked-on the head*suddenly, about three! months 
ago, while sitting itn a cave-in' the Black Hollow." 
But, where } am/now, I know not; as I was dragged 
enseless hither and thrown into this den.' - 4: 

* Oh! Alfed!' cried Clarissa, with difficulty sup- 
porting herself. * I am your Clarissa !” So saying she 
descended into the cave and cast off , the bonds from 
the limbs of her lover. 'They ascended together to the 
upper air. Alfred presented: a wasted and ghastly ap- 
pearance. De Peyster was immediately secured, and 
proved to be the man of whom Alfred had spoken to 
Clarissa.” He was cousin to Alfred, but the youth did 
not know him when be saw him/abroad. The wretch 
killed himself in prison. Alfred and Clarissa s00n To- 
covered their health, and'were married. "They till 
live in happiness, such as mortals seldom enjoy. 

Fr th CATO. 


THE WAY. 'TO MANAGE. 
Original. 


Myr friend's wife, Mrs.'C 


,, was one of the mozt 


restless, impatient, unreasonable and fretful beings | 
I ever became acquainted with. ' Nothing went well | 


with her. Jt was her general language—*© Why 
do n't you do this—why do w't' you do that—why 
can't you get me what Mr. B: gets his wife—I never 
8&& $uch a-man as you are—you are always gone— 
I wish to the Lord you would clear out and Jeave me 
—there never was a woman 80 plagued''as Tam,*— 
anda great'many more guch expresstons were as fa- 
miliar to her'as the seven first letters of the alphabet 
are to a musician. 

Thad' often wondered that the husband did not 
get entirely out of patience and'resolvemnevyer again 
to open his mouth in her presence, of never enter 
the house until aſter she had gone to sleep at night, 
and I determined to enquire of him how he managed. 
For I expected 800n to be married, and knew not 


tion, in which 'ease'I' should wish to know how to 
manage.” So'one day' C came into ny count- 
1ng-room, -and' there being no'other person present, 
| 821d to'him in' a good natured tone,—* Friend 
C——, 1 have been at your house a great many 
times, and know: your wife is'not a very pleazant 
companion”; 'yet'you'get along without much trou- 
ble, and T'wish'to know how you' manage. Come, 
tell me how you” conduct; and: what you'say, ' when 
She rails at you” as 8he'did the other night when 1 
called in-to:gee” you.? "He replied, — When” I go 
home, hy {er is:cross and fretful,”I keep good na- 
. If. 8he''8colds; -I'whistle or sing+—or: keep 
Sent. -\ Y owknow great-scolds:cannot do any thing 
2Ip-them,! Texclaimed;,—+ what do you mean 
PoE LOA 0 ooo tries 
iI'mean;,*#aid he; © they can't''scold long, 
Fyou'iseold too. If you retaliate, you will blow 
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but I might, blunder upon a wife of a like disposi- |! 
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*Ah, I understand -you;* :I exclaimed, *b 
does Mrs. C nging 
lence ?? 

+ *O,* he'replied, *she do n't like it very well, 
She thinks I dont show proper respect to her abili- 
\ties. But it is the only way I can get along with 

SUCCECS8,” | WT 

* But, did you always pursue this course ?* 

* No, was his'reply. '* When I was first mar- 
ried,” he continued, -* aſter the honey moon was 
over—when we both discovered that a married life - 
is not 80 free from trouble as we bad imagined, if 
she was a little out of humor, I became s0 too—if 
she scolded, I scolded also—if he was svullen, 80 
was I, But TI s00n perceived that our difficulties 
' increased.; and l am now -persuaded, that if I had 
| continued in the way we commenced, our happiness 
would haye been completely overthrown and de- 
' 8troyed. But I changed my course, and by &oft 
answers, turned away. wrath, ..and-our difficulties 
' are not _ half 80 aggravating now asthey once were. 
| Wemen,' 


the authors of our own domestic miseries. _ We are 
| too inconsiderate—we do not realize how many little 
things there are to try the patience of our wives, nor 
do we cons1der . as we should, that they have a mo- 
notonous ecourze of "life, while we are about in th 
world, mixing with society, and thus drive off the 
dulness which 86 often comegover the spirit. If we 
would consider this more fully, we should be more 
inclined to throw. the mantle of forgiveness and chari- 
| ty over their imperfections. This is the course I have 
| long pursued, and I intend to continue thus to do; 
| and ] am sanguine in the belief, that I shall make 
' tny wife just what She ought to be ? | 


| I replied—* You talk rationally, and I shall bear. 
' in mind your conversation, and hope to profit by it. 

| You have 8olved one mystery—T refer to the change 

' which takesplace in women. immediately after mar- 

| riage; I see what the cause of that change is. And 

' I trust I do not understand this in vain.” 

Two years have passed 8ince the preceding con- 
' versation took place. One year of my married life 
has 'gone, and {of lovely Caroline 'is the happy mo- 
ther of a sweet little cherub boy. My wife is natu- 
Tally fretſul and impatient ; but, T have"neyer given. 
her an unkind word, 'nor tantalized her .in"any way, . 
but have been unifornily kind; yet decided in all my 
proceedings—-never deviating from the course dictat-. 


? 


to. 


She always has studied" my 1nterest, and-doe 
thing m her power to make my e | 


S C\ 


tion's voice bids' me” welcome home.- Ni 
more "convinced: thin''ever, that kindness; and 
bearance, 0yen-heartedness and, confidence, 
part of the husband, are the-only mea N ; of 8 
domestic peace and happiness ;- the only way w 
render the chains of hymen « plensant bonda 

Gentle , and kin | reader  dost thou doubt the 
rectuess.of my. opinion,” 


intercourse in lije—be kin« 
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he continued, * are in a great measure . 


ed by my own'judgment. She has never crossed me. * 
She ever meets me with a kind look, and wath affecs” 


ay.” E 


like your whis:ling, sInging or S1- ” 


rr 


ef? $ LINES 


.. AvvprresseD to a mother on hearing her deeply regret |] 


the loss of an only and infant son. 
Original. 


Crasr thy regrets, fond mother, cease, 
Thy infant dwells1n joy and peace ; 
it's free from care, and grief and pain; 
To him thy loss is perfect gam. 


His little voice you 'll no-more hear, 
As once.it rang in accents clear, 
Until the dead are raised on high, 
To dwell with God, Gy 


His feverish brow, you 'll no more See 
As when he sat upon thy knee ; 

But when you reach that world above, 
Where lives and reigns unchanging love, 


There, there in peace, your babe you 'Il find, 
Praising the Lord, with all mankind, 

_ And there no cloud shall hide the sun, 

© Nor death's dread work, again be done. 
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' So 8peaks the gospel'of our King,— 
* 'That.Christ in peace and- joy shall bring q 

' His ratisomed children home to heaven— 
For to him- all by God were given.” 


'Then dry thy tears—thy murmurings cease, 
Thy cherub lives in cloudless peace ; 
He 's saved from sorrow, death and pain, 


And with the angels now doth reign. D. 


OBITUARY. 
Original. 


D1zv, in Hartford, Conn., onthe 15th January, Mrs. | 


Mary $., wiſe of Mr. Arlow Collins, aged 28 years. 


living, she 8tood deservedly high in the esti- 
Ry ak of. alt who enzoyed her acquaintance. As a 
wiſe, she was kind and affectionate; and her loss will 
Jong be remembered. Friends, she had many ;  ene- 
mies, none. As a believer 1 m'-*the restitution of all 
things which.G6d hath Spoken by the mouth of all 
his holy prophets, since the world began,” it was her 
study to ©be ready always to give an answer to every 
one that asked her a-reason of the hope: that was. m 
her, with meekness and fear, and to: adorn. the doc- 
trine of. God our Savior in all things.” Happy in life, 

' and resigned”in death, she has added another. to 


the © cloud of witnesses,” to the purity and power of 


Christian faith, The memory of the Just 1s blessed.” 


© Death saw thee ſair, and marked thee for- his own, 
"« red, my lost, my beantiful ; thy brow 
Which intellect had early "made its throne, + | 


THE UNIVERSAUIST. 


And there one brightly straying aw! troxs/ 
Rests like i Sunbeam on its loveliness: | 


's 


: Yes, this 18 death! my own belivved one— 
And I am left to mourn—alone'on earth;-, 

For: thou forever from my s1de art gone, » 
Gone with thy winning smile, thy fairy mirth. 


| A long, 


a last farewell, my youthful bride ; 
| Would that I too were sleeping by thy side.' 


[ Communicated. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Y 


| fice. 


due.to the memory of. the deceased to say that, 


Original. 


| Wer have read with unspeakable satisfaction * An 
| Address. delivered before the Boston Universalist 
| Young Men's Institute, by Dunbar |B. Harris, 
(their President.) We know. not when, we. have de- 
| rived more pleasure-ſrom the perusal of an address, 
| than we have from the reading of this. It is certain- 
'ly a production which does honor to both the head 
| and heart of its author. We regret, however, that 
it is not for sale. It was published by the members 
of the Institute for their own gratification. This we 
regret, because it deprives, many of the privilege 
, of obtaining a copy to read. We wish there were 
| more 8veh productions-—and. why will: not our 
| | young men cultivate a talent at writing, and thus 
| aid in spreading a knowledge of the truth? 


_ A PLta For CnaritTy, This i is.a Sermon, deliy- 
' ered before the | Female Charitable Ass80ciation in 
Boston, by Br. Henry Bacon, of Kast Cainbridge. 
It is a cogent appeal'to the benevolent, in. behalf of 
the objects of charity, and manifests a mind thor- 
oughly versed in a knowledge of suffering humanity. 
Those who sbut up their bowels of compassion, on : 
Seeing a fellow being in want, ought to read this dis- 
course. It sets forth the reasons for the-exercise of 
benevolence, in a clear light; and those who can 
read it without feeling, and seeing the force of the 
appeal, must be $toical indeed. For sale at this of- 
ED. 


$FÞ Ir. may. be proper to | mention. at. this time 
that Mr. Smith has dispose&: of /all right and. pecu- 
niary interest in this periodical, which: is..henceforth 
| to be owned and conducted by Rev. Albert A. Fol 
80m, and Mr. Abe] Tompkins. Mr. Smith will con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of Editor until the clos 
of the present. volume, when in consequence. of hi 
removal to Portland; (Me) he will resign the edit- 
ria ehair to-be ocebpied by the Senior proprietor, who 
will exert himself tothe utmost . in -order;to pojeert 
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the character, and increase the aug ne 


eval ry: N o. 32 Cornt © WG 
The assistance-of other valuable CO: re ongents 1, 

be expected at the commencement.of the-next vol. 

+ Phrenology,, No. X. "is ce mem deferred t 


Is wan and cold as neGlprorea: marble now; 


ky 


the next No. $5 ng 


